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F. That “DIFFERENT” Polish 


Have you a stock of BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH on hand for the coming season? 
With the cold weather drawing near, more heating and cooking stoves will be in use and 
your customers will want a reliable stove polish. BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH gives 
that different kind of a polish that lasts. It will not dry out, rust through the can or freeze 
in any climate. Your customers, once they have used BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH, will 


always come back for more because it is good to the last drop and produces a black, silky 


hard shine. 
METAL POLISH “BLACK SILK” /RON ENAMEL 


BLACK SILK METAL POLISH is a reliabie polish to 


recommend to your customers for use on automobiles. 








Can be used on brass, nickel, silverware and tinware and 
will give a brilliant and lasting lustre. Quick to shine 
and the last drop is as good as the first. 








BLACK SILK AIR DRYING IRON ENAMEL has no 
equal for use on stove pipes, gas stove bodies, registers, 


grates, fenders or in fact any place where a brilliant and 





lasting enamel is desired. 





DEALERS—Handle this trio of money and customer makers. Our reputation as manufacturers 
of high grade polishes has been established for 25 years and our guarantee is that if you or your 
customers are not satisfied, purchase price will be refunded. Act now and learn why 
the “BLACK SILK” line is easy to sell. 


WRITE TO YOUR JOBBER TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH WORKS 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 


ANNUAL id dul M1 0001 ETP | 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


| ST.LOUIS, MO. 









































NO RUST! - NO BLACKING! - ALWAYS CLEAN! [“Yemoani st") 


FFRONT RANK Steel Furnace 


TRAE NAME Reo STeRecw 

















TR AOe ware aaa sve 


on the market today. 


The FRRONTRANE Steel Furnace is minimum trouble, because it gives con- 
simply and strongly built of tight- sumers the maximum service and satis- 
riveted steel; is easily cleaned; stays in faction. But besides furnishing an a 
order; is durable and fool-proof. It A-1 Furnace. 

gives dealers the maximum profit and 


We Help FRONT RANE Dealers 


by furnishing them attractive window and 
counter cards, with ‘‘pep” and “punch” inthem, 
calling attention to the FRONT PANE Steel Furnace. 


Wegive them store signs, that stir up trade. We furnish 
them cuts for their local news-paper advertising. Wegrivethemallkinds 
of “dealer helps,’’ and above all, we are spending thousands of dollars in 
a National Advertising Campaign that will make the name of the 


Steel Furnace a household term from sea to sea. 


Don’t you want to join th- FRONT RANE 


Club! Wui.te us for perticulars. 


Good bye! We're go- 


iwottiee Haynes -Langenberg 
Manufacturing Co. 


< 4058 Forest Park Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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HuMANiIty would perish utterly, if nothing but 
evil came of war. In the midst of its cruelty and 
rapine there is consolation in the thought 


A — that when peace comes this world will 
o ; : 
; be a better world in which to work and 
Light. 


live. <A pencil of light is even now 


piercing the blackness of destruction. In the days to 
follow, the lessons of organized production will be 
applied to the promotion of the people's happiness. 
There are many signs that production in all industries 
is going to be more scientifically conducted in the 
future than it has been in the past, according to a 
bulletin issued by the Industrial Service Department 
of a great New York City bank. “Industries are not 
going to grow up quite so much at random,” we are 
told, “or be managed so much by rule-of-thumb as 
heretofore. They will be more carefully located, 
methods will be more generally standardized, relations 
with employes will receive greater consideration, and 
from the beginning of the process to the end every de 
tail will be studied to obtain greater efficiency.” 

The reasonableness of this forecast is borne out by 
the fact that the war has stimulated invention and 
rendered the extremely conservative [nglish nation 
more receptive toward the introduction of new ma- 
chinery and improved methods. The necessities of 
practical patriotism have broken down the barriers of 
caste and brought rich and poor together on a basis of 
their common manhood. Class distinctions are dis 
solving in the vast crucible of democracy. Out of the 
furnace of this conflict will flow a new metal from 
which to shape the instruments of a lasting prosperity. 








ALTHOUGH the cost of raw materials has more than 
doubled in almost every department of hardware man 
ufacture, it is to be noted that the prices 


B : si 
enefit of &f standard advertised commodities have 
Standard tj hin 

" re ‘Qe « , -oTee ¢ yroacni G 
Brands. mat advance¢ in any egree approa 
a like proportion. The reason for this 
lie in 


It must 


somewhat startling difference does not 
change of heart among the manufacturers. 
not be inferred that these hard-headed men are allow 
ing themselves to be swayed by emotion to the detri- 
ment of their bank accounts. Visions of Utopia have 
no place in the counting room. 
help in reducing overhead expenses. To forego profits 
merely to gain the plaudits of the multitude is to in- 
vite bankruptcy. 

Nevertheless, there must be an explanation which 
will bear the scrutiny of cool judgment. The sound- 


hess of the motive is made plain, for example, in the 


any 


Sentiment is of no 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 22, 1917. 


$2.00 Per Year. 


answer given by the manufacturers to the question 


propounded by the Fair Trade League. 


Asked if they had advanced their wholesale and retail 


American 
prices, a firm replied: “Before the war our Koh-i-noor 
snap fasteners sold and were advertised as a 10-cent 
item, and they still sell and are advertised at 10 cents 
per card today without any margin of the dealer’s 
We 
frank to confess that we purposely make every honest 


profit having been taken away from him. are 
effort to avoid increases in the price of our goods, no 
matter what monetary sacrifice it may be necessary 
for us to make, because the good will established by 
our advertising and by our reputation for fair dealing 
is worth more to us than any temporary profits which 
inflated prices may mean to us.”’ 

Kdmund A. Whittier, Sec- 
retary of the American Fair Trade League, that the 


It is the contention of 


influence of trade marked goods has been such as to 
prevent the advance in price of branded articles, while 


and unidentified articles have been rushe.Jl 


into the market urfder cover of the confusion attend 


ol yscure 


ant upon war conditions and, for a time, have sold 
at exorbitant figures. Greatly to the credit of the 
makers of standard products, it may be recorded that 
in extremely few instances did they permit themselves 
to be deluded into imitating the dog of esop’s fable 
who dropped the juicy bone which he had between 
his teeth for the phantom bone which he saw in the 
waters of the stream. 

The results of a canvass of forty of the leading 
manufacturers given out at the League's headquarters 
in New York City may be epitomized as follows: Of 
the forty, six have raised the price to consumers, and 
thirty-four have not. Ten have raised the price to 
dealers, and thirty have not. Evidently, then, the in 
terests of the retailer are best served by fostering « 
little re 
suc 


demand for standard advertised goods. A 


flection will show that publicity, in order to be 
cessful and gainful, must always be based upon qual 
ity topped with service. No matter how widely, in 
tensely, and cleverly a product may be advertised, the 
public will not continue to buy it if the manutacturei 
begins to skimp on its quality and lowers the grade 
of service to the retailer or consumer. 

Therefore, in handling an established article—and 
none is established without advertising—the dealer has 
the advantage of the costly education which the pro 
ducer has given the buyer as to its merits and the pro 

' 


tection of a uniform selling price which eliminates, to 


a large extent, the losses which come from the price 
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cutting which centers around inferior and unknown 
articles of the same class. 

The manufacturer knows that, from a commercial 
point of view, it would be suicidal to practice decen- 
tion upon the public by any such thimble-rigging as 
misrepresentation of his goods through the printed 
word. What he depends upon is the volume of his 
sales, not big gains from unloading flimsy, shoddy 
stuff upon a few customers who are beguiled into a 
single purchase and then are disillusioned and go else- 
where in search of something better. 

It comes as a grateful surprise to many of us when, 
after a lifetime of slavery to the old caveat emptor 
(let the buyer beware!) principle of doing business, 
we have forced upon us the conviction that the trick- 
eries of horse-trading have at last been routed com- 
pletely out of the field of commerce. There is no 
longer any need of keeping your fingers crossed and 
your eyelids stretched open to their limit when buying 
a stock of goods. “Truth in advertising” is not sim- 
ply the motto of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
It is a compulsory fact of everyday ex- 
No business can prosper without it. 


America. 
perience. 








Tue Trave and Technical Section, Public Informa- 
tion Division, of the Food Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., reprints in its weekly bulletin 
some illuminating suggestions as to 
freight conservation outlined by W. C. 
Lindsay, traffic secretary of a national 
commercial association. While the majority of the 
suggestions is intended for manufacturers and big 
shippers, nevertheless some of them may be used to 
As an aid to 
urged to 


Suggestions 
on 
Traffic.. 


advantage by retail hardware dealers. 
economy in distribution merchants 
anticipate their wants and order supplies far enough 
ahead to allow the railroads plenty of time for trans- 
portation. If this is done it becomes feasible to 
comply with the suggestion not to “trace shipments 
unless it is absolutely necessary. Too much tracing is 
a burden to the railroads and keeps their clerks from 
other important duties.” 


are 


For dealers who purchase in carload lots, the advice 
is given not to buy minimum cars, if avoidable, but 
have cars loaded to maximum capacity—plus 10 per 
cent in excess of marked capacity of cars, if possible. 
This means that one car performs the work of two 
and, to that extent, makes up for the shortage of cars. 
It is urged that cars be unloaded promptly and that 
no advantage be taken of any free-time allowance in 
this respect. Compliance with this suggestion wi!l 
hasten the return of cars to active service. > 

rom motives of business as well as of patriotism, 
hardware dealers may be counted upon to use every 
effort to facilitate the nation’s traffic. Business and 
patriotism are closely related. It is the most natural 
thing in the world to love the country which gives you 
an opportunity to make a comfortable living and 
surrounds you with every reasonable safeguard of 
freedom. There is no irreverence, therefore, in 
coupling motives of business with motives of patriot- 
ism. The one set of motives strengthens the other. 
The appeal to the hardware dealers for co-operation 








with the various governmental agencies in the further- 
ance of American interests, is not made in vain. 











IN ORDER that too hurried a glance at the title may 
not cause our readers to skip these lines, under the im- 
pression that the subject has to do with 


Search for , smiling priestess of spiritualism, we 
the Happy hasten to anchor our meaning The 
Medium - 


happy medium which we have in mind, 
to be sought for by every dealer, is almost as elusive 
and hard to come up with as any disembodied spirit. 
It is the happy medium of courtesy in selling goods— 
the delicate balance between oppressive familiarity and 
haughty aloofness. It is true that the customer does 
not expect the salesman to fall upon his neck and 
weep from sheer excess of joy at his condescension in 
entering the store. Nor does he thrill with delight 
when you squeeze his fingers out of joint by the fervor 
of your handshake. Conversely, nothing so completely 
if we may be permitted to use 





captures his Angora 
the Boston version—as to go into a shop and be left 
to cool his heels while the proprietor or clerk is dis- 
cussing the baseball score with a talkative neighbor. 

Abruptness is as much to be shunned as a drawling, 
listless manner of speech. The proper degree of in- 
terest in the wants of the customer, coupled with an 
accent of respectfulness toward women and aged peo- 
ple, does not imply that the salesman must assume the 
attitude of a flunkey or inferior. There are no social 
distinctions in genuine business. The shabbily dressed 
patron’s money is just as good as the coin of the cus- 
tomer who drives up to your door in a $5,000 motor 
car. Do not have a fawning greeting for the man in 
a silk hat and a curt one for the fellow in a time-worn 
cap. Keep your liver in good condition, your con- 
science clear, your store tidy, your accounts balanced, 
and you will not have to search long for the happy 
medium by which to hold your customers and gain a 
lengthening list of others. 


— 
—- 


IN SOME communities hardware dealers are battling 
with a new phase of mail order competition. [ere- 
tofore, they had a bulwark of defense 








Mail against the inroads of the mail order 

Order . : f 

... forces. It consisted in the argument o 
Competition ; : : 

buying at home on credit with prompt 

deliveries. Now, half of that bulwark is shattered. 


What is probably the strongest mail order concern in 
the world has changed its policy. It is granting the 
privilege of charge accounts to a carefully chosen list 
of customers on condition of payment on or before 
the roth of the month following date of purchase. The 
retailer, of course, can and must meet this new of- 
fensive by a strong counter attack. Prompt delivery 
is not his only artillery. He has powerful guns in the 
form of community sentiment which may be brought 
into action. He can match the mail order company’s 
concession of charge accounts. He has the advan- 
tage of personal contact with customers. Over and 
above all, he possesses an inexhaustible supply of am- 
munition in goods which have been standardized by 
advertising. The mail order house has extremely few 
widely known brands of first quality. The retailer 
should make the most of his superiority in this respect. 





























RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








A sense of humor is the only thing that saves in- 
stallers of warm air heaters from going on the ram- 
page and fracturing the commandments. They have 
so darned many things to contend with that it’s a won- 
der they don’t run amuck as wildly as any Malay of 
the fanatic Orient. Letters such as the one here re- 
produced, from my friend, George E. Wiltsie of Des 
Moines, Iowa, do much to keep them sane: 

Relative to the inquiry by Mr. W. C. Klein as to 
“how to ventilate a dumbwaiter shaft that runs several 
feet below the cellar,” my initial impression is that the 
quickest method to adopt would be to have it pulled 
(a recent experience with the toothache may have led 
me to that conclusion), that is, of course, provided the 
shaft has been mortised into the earth in a perpendicu- 
lar position. If horizontal, it would, in a sense, re- 
semble the latest summer style of trench building. In 
which case it could, no doubt, be looked into with the 
aid of a powerful searchlight. The wind 
method of exhausting the air out of the shaft or the 
windjammer system of forcing air in would help some ; 


sucker 


andzeither one or both methods could be employed by 
applying a suitable mechanism for the purpose and ar- 
ranging for the application of the motive power in the 
kitchen where the maid could turn the crank to the key 
of C sharp. This plan would also serve as a muscle 
developer and would also assist in the elimination of 
adipose tissue. Of course, it all depends and the in- 
ference one might form would at times be incorrect. 
This reminds me that a short time ago a young man 
took a seat at a lunch counter adjacent to one I was 
occupying (I sometimes assist Hoover) and ordered a 
When he paid 


his bill to the rather comely young lady waitress he re- 


piece of apple pie and a glass of milk. 


marked by way of compliment, “That was just like 
Mother used to make.” 
probably— 


Now what do you suppose 


The other day, when passing the Art Institute in 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, | met a friend who is 
genuinely gifted with talent. 
what longer than the prevailing mode. 


He wears his hair some 
A big Elbert 
Hubbard cravat overflows his shirt front. He has 
lofty ideals and no money. He loves to prate of the 
sanctity of Art. the 
realities as a Hottentot does of Ty Cobb's batting aver- 


age. 


He knows about as much of 


Long since I ceased trying to pound common 
sense into his shapely head. Time and again have 

pointed out to him that narrow notions of art beget 
one-sided ideas of life. 


those who cherish the tradition that genius must be 


He is still of the number of 


nourished in cheerless garrets beyond the maze of 
traffic and away from the turmoil of the market-place. 
To their minds, art remains one of the ancient mys- 
teries, a sacred thing to be worshipped only by its 
chosen priesthood in the incense-laden hush of inner- 
most sanctuaries. 

Fortunately, however, we common folk have done 
with the ancient mysteries. Science has explored for 
us star-worlds even unto the frontiers of Saturn; and 
commerce has wrought familiar pathways through the 
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unknown terrors that erstwhile lurked beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. 
easily cozened by verbal goblins. 


Wherefore, we are no longer 
We are earthworms 
to my friend, yet we have sense enough to appreciate 
only that art which ignores no part of life as we know 
it. I frankly confess myself a “low brow’ when it 
comes to the highly technical idiom of criticism. Yet 
I can glimpse greatness in the artist who is always 
himself—complete, sure, powerful—not an imitator of 
others nor a disciple reproducing the peculiarities of 
his master. Such an artist is bound by no ties of 
allegiance to schools and methods. He is not afraid 
of losing caste by doing what, in the patter of the 
studios, is called “commercial work,” because he be- 
longs to no caste. He recognizes the essential art 
content of life in all its manifestations. Therefore 
he cannot take oath of fealty to the red ‘sunset, if it 
is to mean that he must renounce the crimson glare of 
furnaces that hold the fiery protoplasm of micro- 
scopes and plows, of hack-saws and sky-scrapers. 
* 4 

James S. Bonbright, “Bonnie” for short, on a tour 
calling upon the distributors of Pennsylvania lawn 
mowers, had to change cars at a junction and while 
waiting for his train, noticed a street crowd and when 
he came within hearing, he heard the following: 


“The land,” screamed the orator, “the land from 
which is produced the food of the people should be- 
long to the people. There is no food used by the peo- 
ple that does not depend upon the land and _ there 
fore——” 
“Tish,” called out a voice. And there was silence 
for a space, 
. 
Talk about actresses leaving homes of indescribable 
luxury to return to the stage! The lure which draws 


them is as weak as a wooden magnet in comparison 
with the fascination which pulls the traveling man 
My friend Ed J. 
been sick for quite a stretch, writes me that after eight 
What's the first thing 


Back on the 


back to the road. Newey, who has 


months’ rest he is fit as a fiddle. 
he does? He treks for the open spaces. 
road again, he is as happy as a boy with his first watch 
Field 


and Company, New York City, was held vacant for 


and chain. [rother Newey’s position with A. 


him. He will cover all his old territory except Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

Allan J. Coleman, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee of the Hardware Club of Chicago, went home 
early the other afternoon and almost disturbed a hen 
party. He overheard one of the ladies present reciting 
this one: 

“All day a man will wait for a bite, 

In a dinky old boat, the sinner, 
But he won't sit down in an easy chair, 
Possess his soul in patience there, 

And wait for a bite of dinner. 


All day a man will walk o’er the links 
And golf till he’s nearly dead ; 
But his energy fails when he’s asked to go 
To the shop, though it’s only a yard or so, 
To purchase a reel of thread.” 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








An addition of 60x60 feet to their stove foundry is 
being made by Gohman Brothers and Kahler of New 
Albany, Indiana. The business of the firm is increas- 
ing at a rate which requires greater floor space. 

An increase of capital from $100,000 to $200,000 
has been made by the Gas Oil Stove Company of De- 
troit, Michigan, in order to keep pace with the growth 
of the company’s business. 

The Indiana Stove Works, Evansville, Indiana, has 
a new president in the person of John W. Boehne who 
has been chosen to fill the place made vacant by the 
death of Jacob Fisher. 


DUAL SERVICE RANGE USES COAL OR GAS. 





The kitchen of the average flat or apartment fur- 
nishes the jokesmith with much material for the exer- 
cise of his craft. Usually, there is scarcely enough 
room in it to change one’s mind without knocking 
down some cooking utensil. Consequently, a stove 
which occupies only 36x30 inches floor space, as the 
Dual Service Range, manufactured by Somerville 
Stove Works, Somerville, New Jersey, wins the first 
point in the score of selling values. In addition to 
this advantage, the Somerville product has plenty of 
capacity for the needs of a family of any size. It is 
easy to operate. Its construction is such that no 
reaching over open gas burner flames is ever neces- 
sary. The change from gas to coal or coal to gas is 
accomplished by merely pushing in or drawing out the 
middle part of the outer oven-shelf. There is no in- 
terference between coal and gas, according to the as- 
surance of the manufacturers. 


eae 


EXHIBITING STOVES AT FALL FAIRS. 


The annual fall fairs which will soon be held’ in hun- 
dreds of the smaller towns throughout the country of- 
fer the dealer in stoves, ranges and warm air heaters 
a splendid opportunity to stimulate business in these 
lines. Exhibitions at fairs may be a new idea to the 
retailer, but they enable him to attract and convince 
many prospective customers. 

Stoves, ranges and warm air heaters always make a 
neat, appealing display providing the proper care is 
used in arranging the exhibit. Every housewife and 
householder will naturally be interested in these appli- 
ances, and it is up to the dealer to see that the interest 
is nurtured and changed into desire. This can be most 
effectively accomplished by having on the job a few 
people who are adepts in explaining the various fea- 
tures and emphasizing the advantages of the appli- 
ances. 


The stoves, ranges and warm air heaters should be 
set up so that they can be easily inspected, preferably 











on platforms. There should be no surplus of railing 
to obscure the vision of the visitors at the fair. An 
open exhibit affords a sort of standing invitation which 
the people are not slow to take advantage of. Every 
facility for making quick, convincing demonstrations 
adds to the chances of gaining customers, and show or 
window cards may also be useful in attracting towns- 
people who are not personally interviewed. 

Palms, ferns, autumn leaves and other decorative 
articles can be employed to enhance the beauty of the 
display, and at the present time bunting and flags 
would be very appropriate. It goes without saying 
that all the appliances should always be kept spick and 
span. Other desirable points are a good location in 
the exhibition room so that the display can be easily 
seen, and a sufficiency of advertising matter to hold 
the prospects’ attention while they are viewing the dis- 
play and after they have left it. 





ACQUIRES PATENTS FOR ELECTRIC HOT 
PLATES OR HEATING UNITS. 


Under numbers 1,238,807 and _ 1,238,808, United 
States patent rights have been granted to James C. 
Patten, Kokomo, Indiana, assignor to the Globe Stove 
and Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana, for electric 
hot plates for heating units, described herewith: 
1,238,807 Number _1,258,- 

ew 807: In an elec- 
tric heat unit, the 
combination of an 
insulator plate 
with _ suitable 
grooves in the upper face thereof, a heating coil means dis- 
posed in the said grooves, a metallic top shield plate dis- 
posed over the insulator plate, slotted to expose the coils 
and concave at the center on its upper surface to conform 
to the convexity of any vessel thereon, an asbestos packing 
around the said insulator plate, a metal bottom shield around 
the bottom of said packing, a plurality of screws disposed 
through the said top plate and insulator means and bottom 
metal shield, coacting for the purpose specified. 

Number 1,238,808 : 
In an electric heat 
unit, the combina- 

. tion of a_ suitable 

Ueda electric heating 
eo“: 2 lo ° 

ii means, an imper- 
forate top shield 
plate concaved on 
its upper surface in- 
closing the same, a 
bottom plate for 
supporting the said 
electric heating 
means, and a flat bottomed sheet metal vessel supported on 
said top shield plate. 
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SAYS ALL THE AIR OF A ROOM PASSES 
THROUGH “ECONOMY” GAS HEATER. 





By means of a set of baffles between the inner and 
outer drums of the body, the Economy Stove Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, states that it has achieved 
a notable success with the circulating and ventilating 
system of the “Economy” Gas Heater. 


The inner 


















drum or circulating shaft of the stove draws cold air 
from the floor of the room, carries it upward over 
the cast iron fire box through the inner drum where 
it is thoroughly warmed and discharged through the 
top of the stove into the apartment. The percentage 
of radiation is declared to be the highest obtainable. 
For the reason that all the air in the room passes 
through the stove and is properly warmed before dis- 
changing into the apartment. it is claimed that the 
temperature will not vary more than two degrees be- 
tween the location of the stove and the farthest cor- 
ners of the room. This, of course, implies that a 
stove of sufficient capacity is installed to correspond 
to the extent of the space to be warmed. Even in 
zero weather, we are informed the variation in temper- 
ature will not exceed the two degrees referred to be- 
The manu- 
facturers guarantee that this stove will prevent sweat- 


tween any given points in the apartment. 


ing of walls or windows when connected to proper 
flue. An attractively illustrated catalog may be had 
for the asking. 

ae 


TRADEMARK FOR PRE=-HEATING DEVICES. 


Pre-Heated Air Company, Philadelphia, has reg- 
istered trademark shown in the accompanying illustra- 


tion, under number _ 109,- 
Ib g9o. The particular descrip- 


tion of goods is preheating 
104,990 
stoves, ranges, and warm air heaters. The Company 


devices for inlet air for 
claims use since on or about October, 1912, and the 
IQ17. 
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RADIANT=-HOME COMBINATION GAS AND 
COAL RANGE HAS MANY MERITS. 


. 


claim was filed July 11, 


It is figured that one kitchen out of every twelve in 
the United States is piped with gas for cooking pur- 
poses. By far the greater number of homes in this 
country are stove-heated during winter. Owing to 
the extra expense which it would entail, comparatively 
few kitchens which rely upon gas for cooking are 
equipped with a heating stove. The consequence is 
that such kitchens, especially in the northern states, 
are uncomfortable in winter and altogether unbearable 
in zero weather. Some householders, it is true, light 
the oven of the gas stove and leave the oven door 
open in order to heat the kitchen on disagreeably cold 
days. But this is an expensive procedure. Besides, 
it is unsatisfactory to a considerable extent, because 
of the strong odors of gas which develop. 

These difficulties and inconveniences can be avoided, 
according to the statement of the manufacturers, by 
adopting the Radiant-Home Combination Gas and 
Coal Range made by Germer Stove Company of Erie, 
Pennsylvania. With this two-in-one range, coal can 
be readily burned in freezing weather for baking, 
broiling and cooking and, at the same time, the kitchen 
can be kept warm and cozy. On the other hand, on 
hot, sultry days gas can be used for cooking and the 
kitchen can be kept almost as cool as any other part 
of the house. A secondary advantage of this Germer 
Stove Company’s range is that, even in summer, when 


the gas fails for a day or more, the housewife can 
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turn without delay to coal for cooking and baking; 
and back again to gas when the trouble is 
Moreover, this patented double service range is said 


over. 


to be remarkably free from complicated mechanism 
of any kind. The change from gas to coal and back 
again is easily made. Dealers desirous of adding to 
their income will write to the Germer Stove Company 
for descriptive matter and prices. 


~~ 


BUYING. 








Buying is about the most important phase of mer- 
chandising because when a merchant can buy cheaply 
he certainly can afford to sell at a lower margin than 
his competitors and thus the goods move themselves, 
whereas if he were competing on the same basis as 
others, salesmanship would have to offset what care- 
ful buying otherwise will do. 

Ee 


EFFICIENT OPERATION OF RANGE REQUIRES 
THAT FIREBOX BE CORRECTLY 
PLANNED. 


In convincing a prospective customer as to the 
merits of a stove or range, several of its features 
must be strongly emphasized. Realizing this, the man- 
ufacturers of Born Steel Ranges in their catalog lay 
special stress on the correct plan of firebox and illus- 
trate many of its vital points. For example, it is said 
that to have a range work economically, the firebox 
must be properly designed, so as to hold the right re- 
lation to the flues and insure thorough combustion 
without material waste of heat. Skill and experience 
are required to produce these parts in the correct re- 
lation, and in the Born Steel Ranges the firebox is said 
to be rightly planned, the properly-proportioned flues 
constituting an extended combustion chamber which, 
it is stated, makes certain a uniform heating of the 
parts and reduces the amount of fuel required to a 
minimum. 

Aside from the correct shape and size, the flues 
have several other features to commend them to the 
prospect. At both sides of the top flue are angle iron 
shields to protect the walls of the range and cover the 
oven joints. According to the manufacturers, these 
make the top flue very tight, so that practica'ly all the 
heat is carried around to the side and bottom of the 
oven. The flue bottom between the oven and floor is 
made of two sheets of heavy steel with an interlining 
of asbestos board, which construction causes the oven 
to bake evenly and protects the floor from becoming 
too highly heated. Full details are given in the catalog, 
which will be sent upon request, by the Born Steel 
Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sasa - 


A GOOD TONIC FOR BUSINESS. 


An up-to-date credit system is about the best tonic 
a business can have because there is seldom a time 
it fails to do its work. It is a sure cure. The kind 
that is lasting, and most appreciated. Why, think 
what would merchants do without such a Godsend. 
It would be impossible for them to conduct a store 
without some kind of a system to protect their busi- 


ness. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 











The Continental Can Company, Syracuse, New 
York, will build a plant to cost $50,000. 

The Barnes Wire Fence Company, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$75,000. 

The Lansing Screw Products Company, Lansing, 
Michigan, has been incorporated with $70,000 capital 
by Alfred Hermsdorf and others. 

The Wells Hardware Company, Holyoke, Maéssa- 
chusetts, has been incorporated with $21,000 capital 
by Frank Rainault, Edward V. Rainault and L. B. 
Krause. 

The Motors Specialty Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, 
has been incorporated in Delaware with $150,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture carburetors and starters by Rich- 
ard James and S$. J. Blumenthal. 

The Hartford Hardware Company, Hartford City, 
Indiana, has been incorporated with a capital of $30,- 
ooo. The directors are Benjamin A. VanWinkle, 
Charles R. Liniger, Daniel Liniger, Earl M. Alex- 
ander and Lawrence E. Marshall. 

According to the Chicago Tribune of September 
14th, the William Frankfurth Hardware Company has 
filed a petition to have Henry H. Tank trading as the 
Pennock Hardware Company, retail hardware dealers 
at 4007 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, adjudged bank- 
rupt. The claims amount to $1,170.02. 

Although almost two months have passed since Dr. 
Edward E. Pratt resigned as Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, no successor has 
The place is considered one 
The man 


as yet been appointed. 
of the most important in the Government. 
who succeeds Dr. Pratt will probably play a vital part 
in promoting the future the United 
States. Dr. Pratt is now connected with the Pacific 
Commercial Company, of New York City. 


commerce of 


~~ — = 
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PAINT, OIL & VARNISH ASSOCIATION TO 
CONVENE IN CHICAGO, OCTOBER 8-10. 





The National Paint, Oil & Varnish Association 
will hold its convention in Chicago this year on Octo- 
ber 8th to roth at the Congress Hotel. Aside from 
the instructive business sessions, many entertainment 


features will be provided, and the Chicago Paint, Oil 


and Varnish Club will act as host to the visitors. 

On Monday, October roth, all the men who are not 
attending the Board of Control meeting and who en- 
joy golf will be entertained at the Flossmore Country 
Club. That evening will be the occasion of the presi- 





dent’s reception to the members of the Association, 
their wives and guests. On Tuesday, the first day 
of the convention proper, the ladies will be feted at 
the South Shore Country Club, while the evening will 
witness a theater party, followed by a dance. Wed- 
nesday evening the convention will be concluded by 
a banquet at the Congress Hotel. 


WASHING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS MEET 
IN CHICAGO TO DISCUSS IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS. 





The necessity for a thorough reorganization of 
methods of production in order to cut out wastes, re- 
duce friction, and speed up output was strongly em- 
phasized by R. D. Hunt, manager of the Dexter Com- 
pany, Fairfield, lowa, at the meeting of American 
Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, which 
was held Wednesday and Thursday, September 19th 
and 20th, in Chicago at Hotel Sherman. Mr. Hunt 
insisted that the washing machine industry cannot bear 
the burden of doing a thing a certain way because it 
has always been done that way, nor can it afford to 
bear the burden of competition merely for competi- 
tion's sake. The exigencies of this war are increasing 
efficiency and bettering business methods in other in- 
dustries. ‘Has the war made you increase the oper- 
ating efficiency of your plant,” he asked the manu- 
facturers present, “or has it made you adopt business 
methods better than your old ones? If it has not, you 
have missed one of the benefits to industry of the war: 
if it has, come to the November meeting prepared to 
tell all members about it, so that the whole industry 
might be benefited.” 

Speaking of standardization, Mr. Hunt brought out 
the fact that several washing machine manufacturers 
had discontinued the placing of handles on tubs, that 
others had discontinued the practice of shipping extra 
detachable cranks on wringers and that some manu- 
facturers no longer shipped an attachment to drive 
power washers by hand. He explained that washing 
machine manufacturers might get benefit from an 
enumeration of facts like the foregoing which all 
operate toward decreasing costs. In the days of un- 
organized industries, a wagon factory could make a 
score of different wagon wheels all designed for the 
same kind of service. Plow factories could make a 
hundred different plows all designed for the same 
purpose. But when industry was organized, manu- 
facturers found that a standard wheel and a standard 
plow would answer every practical purpose and reduce 
manufacturing costs. 

The question of Trade Acceptances was favorably 
discussed and warmly recommended for adoption b) 
all the members of the Association. Problems con- 
nected with transportation, the Federal Child Labor 















Law, and the relation between government and busi- 
ness were also considered. New members reported 
since the last meeting of the Association are: Judd 
Laundry Machine Company, and the Odin Company, 
both of Chicago, Illinois, and Syracuse Washer Cor- 
poration of Syracuse, New York. The secretary of 
the Association, Raymond Marsh of Chicago, is given 
praise for the effective manner in which the details 
of the meeting were handled. 





DOOR CHECK IS PATENTED. 


Under number 1,239,510, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Ronald E. J. Nordquist, Oak 
Park, Illinois, assignor to The Niles Invisible Door 
Check Company, Niles, Michigan, for a door check 
described in the following: 


In a door check and closer, the combination of a cas- 
ing, a fluid discharge port or passageway in said casing, a 
valve controlling said port, means tending to move the valve 
toward said port, a pivotally-mounted lever having an oper- 











ative connection with said valve, a second lever pivotally 
mounted in said casing, one end of which is operatively en- 
gaged with the first-named lever while its other end is free, 
a cam on the free arm of the second-named lever, and means 
having co-operative engagement with said cam for operating 
said lever. 


SUBSCRIBER ASKS NAME OF MAKER OF 
LAKE SUPERIOR SPLITTING MAULS. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 
Please let me know who makes the Lake Superior 
Splitting Mauls. 
—_—-+-, Michigan, September 17, 1917. 
SUBSCRIBER. 





THE WAFFLE SEASON IS AT HAND. 


When Charles Lamb wrote the famous dissertation 
on Roast Pig in his “Last Essays of Elia,” he made 
the mouths of all 
England water with 
desire. If he were 
writing today, he 
would extol with 
eloquence a_ hun- 
dredfold more fer- 
vent the luscious 
delight of waffles. The Chinaman who accidentally 
discovered the savor of roast suckling pig after his 
hut containing the animal had burned to the ground, 
knew no other way of preparing the succulent dish 
than by building another hut, locking up the young 
pig in it, and burning it down again. The first waffles 
ever cooked were, no doubt, produced by similarly 
crude methods. Indeed, the original waffle irons were 
such clumsy affairs that it was only by accident that 
they turned out an edible waffle. Now, however, 
thanks to such perfected appliances as the Stover 
Waffle Irons herewith illustrated, the humblest citi- 
zen and his family may obtain the toothsome dainty 
with as much certainty as any millionaire with a $50,- 





Stover Waffle trons. 
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The catalog of the Stover Manufacturing 
and Engine Company, of Freeport, Illinois, from 
which the illustration is taken, lists other Waftie Irons 
of different design and capacity, including one which 


000 chef. 


makes four square waffles at a time. Hardware deal- 
ers who write for this catalog will put themselves on 
the road to more profit. 


” 
oo, 


“WHY I BUY AT HOME” 





The following, printed in plain type on a card, hangs 
in the stores of Duluth hardware dealers who are 
members of the local association: 

Why ! Buy at Home. 

Because this is the place where | make money and 
this is the place to spend it. 

Because my interests are here. 

Because I believe in transacting 
friends. 

Because the community that is good enough for me 
to live in is good enough to buy in. 

secause I want to see the goods. 

Because I want to get what I pay for. 

Secause every dollar spent at home stays at home 
and works for the development of the city. 

Because the man I buy from stands back of the 


business with 


goods. 
Secause I sell what I produce here at home. 
Secause the man I buy from pays his part of the 
city and county taxes. 
Because the man [ buy from helps support my 
school, my church, my lodge and my home. 
POS 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR WASHING MACHINE, 


Julius C. Hintz, Dayton, Ohio, has secured United 


States patent rights, under number 1,239,600, for a 


washing machine described herewith: 

In a washing ma 
chine, a central hollow 
shaft, a clothes recep- 
tacle on said shaft, a 
main receptacle around 
said clothes receptacle, 
means for rotating said 
shaft to 
clothes receptacle to ro- 
tate, and scoops on the 
end of the shaft to 
water therein 
the base of the 
main receptacle, said 
shaft having an aper- 
ture above the clothes 
receptacle to permit the 
water to fall into the 
clothes receptacle, and 
water dispersing means 
within the clothes re- 
eptacle, for the pur- 
nose described 





cause said 








raise 
from 

















“ 





DON’T STOP. 


stop advertising, someone stops buying. 


When you 
When you 
When you 
When you 
When you stop earning, someone stops Luying 


stop buying, someone stops selling. 
stop selling, someone stops making. 
stop making, someone stops earning. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF ALUMINUM WARE 


BOOSTS SALES 50 PER CENT. 


A striking window display of Aluminum Ware, 
attracted much attention and was directly 
responsible for a 50 per cent increase in the sales of 
this line, is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It was arranged by O. M. Weston for the Owen- 
house Hardware Company, Bozeman, Montana, and 
received Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarpWARE Recorp Window Display Compe- 
tition. 

The background was made of composition board in 
a panel effect. A large range was placed in center 
of window. Alongside of the range one short and one 


which 














THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION USES WINDOW 
DISPLAYS TO REACH THE PEOPLE. 


In order to show people what food saving really 
means and how to put it into effect, the Food Con- 


servation Section of the United States Food Admin- 
istration calls upon retail hardware stores throughout 
the country to put in at least one window display for 
this purpose. There has been some misunderstanding 
as to the food question. Not a few have thought that 
our Government is asking us to eat less than we need. 
Of course, this is not the case. What is desired and 


what may become compulsory is that, while eating 
as much as we need, we substitute other foods for 
the staples which we must send to our Allies. 














Window Display of Aluminum Ware Awarded Honorable Mention In AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


Window Display Competition. Arranged by O. 


tall upright rack were arranged with aluminum ket- 
tles hanging to the arms of the racks. 

A pedestal was placed in the two front corners, 
with a double boiler on each, surrounded with other 
utensils. The floor space was decorated with the va- 
rious utensils, and others were attached to the panel 
strips on the walls and background. Advertising cards 
were set in the panels. 

It was only natural that such a bright, glistening 
array of aluminum ware should prove a decided at- 
traction, and the fact that such a great variety of 
utensils was displayed added to the effectiveness of 
the arrangement. According to Mr. Weston, the sales 
of aluminum ware were increased 50 per cent as a 
result of this display. 


~-o7r 





In trimming a window remember that you are not 
using the window as a storeroom. You are putting 
goods there to show them. If a thing can’t be seen it 
has no place in the window. The best items in each 
line should be shown and you should make very sure 
that these items can be seen. 





M. Weston for the Owenhouse Hardware Company, Bozeman, Montana. 


An Eastern publication offers prizes in connection 
with the display, but only on condition that displays 
must not be arranged to give prominence to any 
branded article of merchandise or to advance the 
store’s own interests or merchandise. If dealers are 
willing to make the suggested display for the good 
of our Government and people, cash prizes certainly 
will not be needed as a motive to induce them to 
perform this patriotic service. I goes without saying 
that no hardware dealer would try to make capital out 
of the display. 

Many schemes for the Food Saving window display 
will no doubt suggest themselves to retailers. The 
Government’s message to the people is: “Eat plenty, 
wisely, and without haste.” Without stinting our- 
selves, we can save more wheat, meat, fats, sugar, 
fuel, milk, and perishables to feed the armies of our 
Allies this winter. It is our fight now. We are 
Americans all. No matter what may have been our 
previous opinions as to war, our duty as citizens 1s 
plain. We must back our Government to the last man 
and the last dollar and the last crust of bread. 























September 22, 
STRIKING WINDOW DISPLAY OF TOOLS. 


The handsome, striking window display of Keen 
Kutter Tools which is pictured herewith was arranged 
by J. R. Patton for the Z. S. Ayres Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, and was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD 
\\Vindow Display Competition. 

This exhibit is novel in several ways. First is the 
use of a polished wood background and floor, instead 
of the usual style of covering the walls and floor with 
cloth or paper. Second is the use of silk velour cov- 
ered plaques in bright scarlet to display the greater 
portion of the tools, instead of arranging them on the 
walls and floor as a whole. 

Of these plaques there were four large rectangular 
ones against the background and side walls, and three 
small ones constructed in the shape of the well-known 
Keen Kutter trademark arranged on pedestals on the 
floor. The large panels displayed respectively various 
types of saws and saw sets; different sizes of chisels 
and drawing knives, also several styles of hammers; 
braces, bits, screw drivers, hatchets, etc.: and car- 
penters’ squares, inside and outside calipers, wrenches, 
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NATIONAL WINDOW DISPLAY WEEK TO BE 
HELD OCTOBER 8 TO 13. 


The Third Annual Window Display Week, a 
tional movement which has met with great favor in 


na- 


every state in the Union, will be held October 8th to 
13th. 
newspapers and other publications throughout the 


Prior to this week and during that period, the 


country will call the attention of the public to the 
window displays featured in Window Display Week. 
Hence every merchant who makes use of his window 
for any display during that time will undoubtedly de- 
rive much benefit from it owing to the attention which 
the public will devote to store windows. 

But this is not the only incentive that should induce 
him to prepare attractive window displays. If he is 
wide-awake and up-to-the-minute, he realizes that a 
good window is always an actual necessity for better- 
ing business. Not only during National Window Dis- 
play Week should he put forth his best efforts, but 
at all times. In the endeavor to impre:s upon hard- 
ware dealers the need for carefully arranged window 
displays, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


has for years conducted window display competitions, 

















Window Display of Tools Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 


Competition. 


pliers, punches, bevels, nippers, snips, trowels and 
other tools, each plaque having as a centerpiece the 
Keen Kutter trademark. 
were exhibited pocket knives, scissors, open and safety 


In the three small panels 


razors, etc. 


On the floor two automobile tires were set up ia 
holders and prettily draped with the same silk velour 
as that covering the plaques. A few other tools were 
arranged on the floor about the tires, and here ap- 
peared levels, saws, planes, hammers, braces, etc. In 
the center of the window, near the bottom of the 
glass was placed a neat card bearing the caption 
“Handy tools for use in and about the home.” 

Altogether it was a very attractive display, made ail 
the more appealing by the lighting system, which 
served to make the bright scariet velour stand out in 
Sharp contrast to the polished walls and floor and the 
glistening array of tools. 


” 
o- 





Though you may doubt it, some Hawaiian music is 
really better than it sounds. 





Arranged by J. R. Patton for the Z. S. Ayres Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


in which $100.00 in cash prizes is awarded for 
the four best specimens of hardware window trimming, 
while Honorable Mentions are awarded for all those 
submitted which show evidence of thoughtful prepara 
tion and hence are instrumental in promoting sales. 
As a result of this, many retail hardware dealers 
throughout the country have gained a true apprecia- 
tion of the value of the window display, and they ac- 
cord this phase of their advertising the attention that 
it merits. 

In order that the good work may continue, another 
window display competition is now being conducted, 
in which the same prizes will be awarded. This con- 
test is open to all retail hardware dealers and their 
employes, no matter whether they be subscribers to 
this publication or not. Each entrant may enter as 
many window displays as he pleases, the only restric 
tion being that they pertain to hardware or related 
lines, such as general hardware, builders’ hardware, 
accessories, electrical 


automobile supplies, sporting 


goods, hunting equipment, kitchen utensils, house fur- 
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nishings, and the host of other items coming under 
the head of “hardware.” 

lf you are planning several striking window displays 
for National Window Display Week, be sure to take 
advantage of this opportunity, and send in their photo- 
graphs, together with descriptions, to the Competition 
Committee. And even if you are not planning any- 
thing special for this occasion, it will still be a wise 
move to enter several windows in the competition. The 
benefit you derive will far outweigh the effort involved. 
The conditions of the contest and details of the award 
of prizes are outlined herewith: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 


Second prize, $25 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10 in cash, for the photograph and 


description fourth in excellence. 
Conditions of Competition. 
The conditions of the competition are as follows: 


The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than November 
15, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put up a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 
MERCHANT WHO SERVES THE PUBLIC WELL 

IS “DOING HIS BIT.” 


War times are prosperous times. They always 
The Liberty Loan Billions will be 
spent in America. Farmers, miners, manufacturers 
and artisans will reap the profits. And these profits 
will be spent in hardware stores and other retail estab- 
lishments. 


have been so. 


War times are times when we cannot tolerate waste. 
As a patriotic duty, it must be eliminated. National 
Cash Registers and Credit Files stop many of the 
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leaks and losses in retail business. War times are 
times when labor is scarce. National Cash Registers 
and Credit Files save hours of the time of merchants 
and clerks. every day. 

The merchant who supplies the needs of his com- 
munity and who gives quick service at a fair profit is 
actually “doing his bit.” Because he is serving the 
public interest, he is entitled to the patriotic support 





One of the Many Models of National Cash Registers. 


The combination of a 
cash register and credit file is said to provide for the 
retail dealer a complete storekeeping system to meet 
war-time conditions. 


of those who do the buying. 


This system enables the mer- 
chant to give quick service, protects him against the 
mistakes of inexperienced clerks taking the place of 
those who have gone to war, gives him an accurate 
record of every cash or charge transaction, and pro- 
tects his customers. 

Full particulars of this efficient system can be ob- 
tained by addressing the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Department 138, Dayton, Ohio. 





SAYS BINDING TWINE WILL COST MORE 
NEXT YEAR. 


According to officials of the Minnesota State Board 
of Control, farmers in that state will pay at least 50 
per cent more for their binding twine made at the 
Stillwater prison next year. It is predicted that the 
retail price of sisal twine next year will be not less 
than 20 cents. This season it is 13 cents a pound, or 
12% cents in car lots. 

“The price for next season's twine will not be fixed 
by the board until March 1,” says Secretary Downer 
Mullen, “but the present price of sisal fiber in the 
market is 19 cents, so it is easy to see there will have 
to be a big advance. We have supplies to run the 
prison plant until about February 1, at prices averag- 
ing 15 or 16 cents a pound, but as the price has been 
going up steadily, there is no telling what the state 
will have to pay for the remainder of its supply for 
next season. The price to farmers will have to be 
based on the average price paid for the raw material, 
plus a small margin for prison labor and other ex- 
penses.” 

Manila fiber, though more expensive than sisal, goes 
father, and on the basis of this year’s prices was ad- 
vantageous to buy, but supplies are limited, and prices 
now have mounted so high that it is probable the state 
will not use much manila for next year’s twine. 

















SHOWS ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION. 


When it comes to the question of “Organization 
(pportunities,” James B. Brown of Hillsboro, Illinois 
is exceptionally well qualified to discuss the subject, 
for he is the present head of a business that was estab- 
lished 50 years ago and owes much of its success to 
organized efforts. Furthermore, Mr. brown is the 
active president of the Illinois Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation and for years has been an influential member. 
He believes merchants should keep banking hours, 
that the almighty dollar is not everything in life and 
these are the salient features of the interesting address 
which he delivered at the convention of the National 
Retail Hardware Association. He spoke as follows: 

ORGANIZATION OPPORTUNITIES. 

k:very hardware man who has been in touch with 
Association affairs for the past ten or fifteen years, 
who has followed the development and who knows 
the trade conditions that made Association necessary, 
realizes the opportunities for organization. 

In the first place, our State Associations make it 
possible to maintain and operate a headquarters where 
results may be obtained, plans promoted and the gen- 
eral interests of the hardware trade conserved to a 
degree that would be impossible to accomplish as indi- 
vidual merchants. We know the splendid development 
made in our various State Associations, and how much 
more they are offering the member today than was 
possible a few years back. It has taken years to get 
this far and yet we all realize that we are just begin- 
ning to get somewhere, and while we have learned some 
very important lessons, it seems to me that the great, 
big question of today is, “How can the rank and file 
ot our membership be made more interested in organ- 
ized Association work and receive the full measure of 
benefits derived therefrom ?” ; 

There seems to be an indifference that is hard to 
overcome. We go to our conventions and learn of 
many practical, wholesome reforms that would apply 
to our own cases and have a most lasting and beneficial 
effect, and while we fully agree that they are good 
and we ought to adopt them, few of us really do. 

This condition is certainly not due to lack of op- 
portunities accruing from organization; it is not be- 
cause we do not know we are ina rut. It seems to me 
that it is due entirely to our American business system 
by reason of which we have been dubbed “A Nation 
of Dollar Chasers.” 

What happens to the average business man in a 
day’s work? He rushes down to open his store in the 
early morning, before his imaginary competitor does, 
and the rush continues through every minute and hour 
of his business day. He thinks he is getting some- 
where (when he and the game are young), but finally 
he awakens to the fact that he has become a veritable 
machine, so obsessed with the speed mania that he is 
overlooking the things that are really worth while in 
life, both in and out of business. There is only one 
end for a machine of that kind—the junk pile. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest accomplish- 
ments possible to obtain for the business man of today 
Would be to change all of this ; so to regulate our every- 
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day business life that it really becomes a pleasure, as 
it should be, and that we would thereby be the better 
able to perform a real service to our fellowmen, and 
at the same time so conserve our own strength and 
usefulness, that none would object to our receiving 
a fair recompense or profit for services rendered, 

This can be accomplished by the business man of 
America adopting a new schedule for the hours of his 
For instance, the same as the banker, 
from 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M.- Here is a real chance 
to realize on organization opportunity. What is to 
prevent our doing this very thing? It is all a matter of 
ancient custom, or habit, or precedent. If all hardware 
men, or at least those who are affiliated with their State 
Associations, would decide to observe the same holli- 
days our National Banks do and to close their store 
whenever banks close; that commencing January 1, 
1918, we will open at 8:00 A. M. and close at 6:00 
P. M., every business day in the year; that after 


business day. 


January 1, 1919, the hours will be 8:00 A. M. to 5:0c 
P. M., and finally from January 1, 1920, they wiil be 
from 9:00 A, M. to 4:00 P. M., we can accomplish this 
great reform, and everyone, business man and cus- 
tomer alike, will be greatly benefited. 

One other opportunity suggests itself to me. The 
need of more uniform and standardized credit protec- 
tion to the merchant. Cannot the Association of State 
Secretaries get together data from their respective 
Associations as to how this is handled now, and then 
from such information make a composite form that 
can be used in different states? Would it not be pos- 
sible to devise a combined credit application, judgment 
note, and assignment, that would be legal and more 
protection to the merchant’? If we can go to our mem 
bers with something big and good to improve present 
conditions, we can secure their interest and co-opera- 
tion. It would seem to me that a reform in our busi 
ness hours and a better credit protection is not only 
possible and practical, but in keeping with the trend 
of modern business and a real organization oppoer- 
tunity. 


ARTIFICIAL BAITS PATENT IS GRANTED 


Willis E. Phinney and Samuel O. Larrabee, Cold- 
water, Michigan, have obtained United States patent 
rights, under numbers 1,239,956 and 1,239,957, for 
artificial baits, described herewith: 

s Number 
1,239,956 ‘ - ,, An_ artificial 

Ox * bodying a body hav- 
ing a plane inclined 
from its forward end, 
and a plate carried by 
the body providing a 
fin projecting from said 
plane, said fin having a series of line attaching means for the 
adjustable connection of a line to regulate the vertical move 
ment of the body when drawn through the water, said fin 
being disposed obliquely of the body to create a sidewise 
motion of the body when drawn through the water 

Number 

An artificial bait hav- 
ing a body, a tail hook 
having its shank seated 
for a portion of its 
length against the body, 
and a screw threaded 
into the rear end of the 


1,239,956 : 


bait em- 





t 
- <- 


1,239,957 : 





body and having an eye extending at an angle therefrom and 
embracing said shank. 
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NEW LINE OF SPECIALTIES IS FOR HOME 
CANNING WORK. 


The propaganda for the preservation of fruits and 
vegetables which is being so intensely carried on at 
~~" the the present time seems to have 
stimulated the creative genius of the 
Yankee woman inventor. Not only 
is she shouting “Conservation” from 
every house-top, but she is also in- 
venting apparatus with which to do 
the work in a most effective manner. 
In the new line of specialties for the 
home canning industry which has 
been put on the market by the Ham- 
blin and Russell Manufacturing Com- 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
isteenaiesy tata several devices that have been 
invented by housewives, whose expe- 

rience ‘in canning and preserving has taught them the 





pany 


methods giving highest efficiency. 
As examples, we 
have the “Hold Fast 
Lifter,” shown in the 
first illustration here- 
with, which is de- 
signed to lift jars 
from hot water and is 
said to fit all size jars. 
“Helping Hand.” The lifter is simple 
and cheap, yet it is a great convenience when canning. 
In the illustration is pictured another 
TT 


By PAH: 


4 
HHH 


i ) _ | 


RT 


second 
woman's inven- 
tion, the “Help- 
ing Hand,” an 
article for han- 
dling hot fruit 
and _ vegetables. 
This will be 
quickly appreci- 


“Jennie May” Tray. 


ated by those who have had the experience of lifting 
hot fruits or vegetables from the oven. The last two 
illustrations show 
the “Jennie May” 
Tray, a wire evap- 
orating device for 
oven work, and the 
“Mabel” Tray, 
both of which have also been designed by women. All 
retail at very reasonable prices and are substantially 
constructed. 


‘‘Mabel”’ Tray. 


The point which the retail hardware dealer can 
emphasize to the housewives of his community at 
the present time is that it is now possible for them to 
secure both the most efficient apparatus and the most 
reliable source of information for canning and pre- 
serving work. The United States Government has 
issued, through the Department of Agriculture, bulle- 
tins giving an outline of the various methods for 
preserving fruits and vegetables, which will be sent 
free upon application. Advertising along these lines 
should show good results for the dealer, as the subject 
of canning and preserving is now of paramount im- 


portance throughout the nation. Dealers can obtaia 
full information of the Hamblin & Rissell specialties 
for this purpose by addressing the Hamblin & Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 





‘A BATTLE CRY OF FEED ’EM!”’ 

Many hardware stores include in their equipment a 
stock of farming implements, garden tools and, also, 
of explosives for agricultural purposes. Naturally, 
the owners of such stores are keenly alive to every 
movement which seeks to enlarge the acreage devoted 
to cultivation. The dealer in the big city finds him- 
self affected, to a less degree, by the question of in- 
creased food production. But next year there will, 
undoubtedly, be a greater demand for gardening toois 
sack yards and vacant lots will be put 
This will be done in a 


in the cities. 
to use in larger proportion. 
growing ratio for several years. 

Experts predict that the war will drag along until 
Sut should it end unexpectedly, 


the winter of 1919. 
two or three years will be required to complete the 
necessary agricultural readjustments in the battle- 


scarred lands. 
to go on feeding Europe. 
will have acquired the gardening habit and will not 
be likely to give it up after having proved to them- 
selves its benefits in cutting down living expenses and 
It is, therefore, not an indicatioa 


During the interval, America will have 
Moreover, our city folk 


promoting health. 
of undue optimism to say that, in all probability, there 
will be a good retail market for garden tools for many 
years to come. 


ASSIGNS PATENT ON PACK SADDLES. 





Herbert D. Bader and James Clarence Wassell, St. 
Louis, Missouri, assignors to the Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, have procured United 


States patent rights, under numbers 1,239,755 and 


1,239,750, for pack saddles described herewith: 
Number | 1,239,- 
755: A device of the 
character described 
comprising a_heri- 
zontally disposed 
package carrier pro- 
vided with flanges 
arranged to afford a 
supporting surface 
for the package and 
with additional 
flanges ex tending 
upwardly from said 
surface to provide 
i an... side and end walls 
for the carrier and a depending package carrier connected at 
each side of and rigidly supported by said horizontal carrier, 
substantially as described. 
Number _ 1,239,- 
756: <A device otf 
the character de- 
scribed comprising @ 
horizontal, rectangu- 
larly shaped pack- 
age carrier provided 
with flanges ar- 
ranged to constitute 
a supporting surface 
for the package, an 
other flanges afr- 
ranged at a right angle to the first-mentioned flanges to pro- 
vide end and side walls preventing transverse or longitudinal 
movement of the package with respect to the carrier, and a 
downwardly extending curved package carrier suspended from 
each side of said horizontal carrier, substantially as described. 
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THE SALESMAN WHO KNOWS IT ALL. 


It does not follow that because air is life it has any 
application to salesmanship; but perhaps that is the 
reason why some salesmen blow so hard. 

A noted and witty preacher once said: “The gen- 
eral pulpit style of America is about like this: Here | 
am, the Rev. Jeremiah Jones, D-o-c-t-o-r o-f D-i-v-i-n- 
j-t-y, and saved by the grace of God, with a message to 
deliver. If you will repent and believe what I believe, 
you will be saved; and if you don't, you will be 
damned; and I don’t care much if you are.” 

Self-assertiveness is an invaluable quality in sales- 
manship when properly harnessed, but it can be over- 
worked. 

The Know-It-All Salesman claims a large share of 
the limelight wherever possible. He seeks to impress 
every one with whom he comes in contact with an 
idea of his astonishing zeal, and by a melodramatic 
display of activity. 

If a man is going to be efficient and successful, he 
must think more about his work than about himself. 
The salesman who wants to get to the top by intelli- 
gent devotion to work has no time for self-worship. 

Salesmanship is like a great river coursing its way 
onward through the innumerable channels and branch- 
es of the world’s activities, the shores of which are 
strewn with wrecks and failures, who held their own 
If the qual- 
ity of a salesman’s work will pass muster with the 


personalities as paramount to their work. 


head of his house, his personality will shine through 
it unushered by any effort on his part. 

Salesmen that talk as though they were well pleased 
with themselves do not find many in their neighbor- 
hood who are well pleased with them. Whenever a 
salesman gets more self-consciousness than he has 
sense, he’s going to talk foolishness most of the time. 
Selling-talk and foolishness do not mix well, the one 
must suffer at the expense of the other. 

You associate with salesmanship thought, wisdom 
and a reasonable amount of self-restraint, don’t you? 
Now, some salesmen say that they don’t have to study, 
and they don’t need the advice of their sales manager. 
They can paddle their own canoes. 

The president of a house with many traveling men 
appropriated a large sum to be invested in the educa- 
tion of his corps of salesmen through the organization 
and equipment of a class in scientific salesmanship. 

A few weeks after the study had been installed, he 
went to one of his salesmen and inquired how he was 
getting along with the work. The reply was: “The 
author of that course don’t know anything about our 
line. He can’t learn me nothing.” 

And sure enough he could not. 

When selling goods, that salesman just opened his 
mouth and let come out of it what would, and it was 
generally filled with air. That is all such a mouth 
can be filled with. There is many an old air-gun sales- 
man shooting around over his territory. You can’t 
bring down big game with an air-gun. 

Three things are necessary to enable a salesman to 
put up a good selling-talk—knowledge, judgment and 
enthusiasm. Buyers associate those qualities with 
every good selling-talk they hear. 
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No one will ever do anything for you that you can 
do for yourself. The sales manager in your house 
has too much to do to go running around posting lazy 
salesmen that have no disposition to learn anything 
new. 

You show me a salesman that feels he is all-suffi- 
cient in his own knowledge, one who doesn’t have to 
keep posted on the latest and best of everything that 
will aid him in holding and gaining prestige with his 
trade and his house, and I will show you an air-gun. 
I write with safety, for, of course, there are no air- 
guns around your house. I refer to those in the house 
of your neighbor down in the next block. 

The next thing to an air-gun is an old powder-gun. 
No trade is ever secured with that. The powder-gun 
His 


none of them 


salesman shoots at his trade without any shot. 
customers enjoy it as much as he does 
ever get bagged. But whenever a salesman puts a 
shell filled with shot into the magazine of his selling- 
talk and lays the barrel on solid judgment, and takes 
careful aim, training the sight on the sale he is bent 
on securing and fires, he is sure to hit the bull’s-eye. 

After his shot tells, he can stop and apologize: “I 
That is 
a salesman who aims where he hits, and hits where 
he aims. 


didn’t mean to hit you there. I aimed here.” 


The greatest power any house ever had is a game 
And_ the 
greatest drawback is the shotless salesman, who aims 


salesman—never afraid of competition. 


at nothing in particular and misses everything. He 
is in the same category with his fussy friend who is 
afraid of hurting somebody’s feelings if he takes care 
ful aim. 

Don't let any one say of you that you talk too much 
of yourself and your affairs. 

A reasonable degree of self-assurance is a good 
thing ; the best of salesmen practice and live self-con- 
fidence and self-assertiveness to a certain measure ; 
but the overworking of these qualities is the cause of 
You 


the failure of many a bright salesman. are 


obliged to have something more. 

Salesmanship does not consist of what you profess, 
but it consists of what you are, what you do, and how 
well you do it. When the doing follows the being, the 
result swells your sales, increases your chances for 
ultimate success. 

There is no objection to a man professing salesman- 
ship. There is no quarrel with a salesman as long as 


- but when 


he lives on a level with what he professes; 
he gets down below that, the sales manager should go 
for him. When the salesman mixes too much of him 
self with what he is trying to sell, he is not living on 
a level with his profession. Self-sufficiency does not 
secure efficiency. 

The man who either will not or cannot efface him- 
self enough in performing his duties will find it ex 
ceedingly difficult to get along. He cannot hope to 
win the approval of those above him in authority, or 


He is like 


a man toiling up an icy glacier without the aid of an 


to make lasting friends of his customers. 


alpenstock. The most arduous effort too often means 


a sudden plunge into the yawning abyss. 
Watrter D. Moopy. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF CUT NAILS SEVENTY 
YEARS AGO. 


‘The /ronmonger, ‘London, England, publishes an 
interesting account of the early machinery used for 
the manufacture of cut nails and of the methods of 
production that were used nearly 70 years ago. The 
author describes the plant of one Mr. Farmer, who 
carried on business at Lancaster Street, Birmingham, 
England, and the account stands practically as it was 
originally written and printed: 

If, with his machinery at command, the modern 
nail manufacturer has to tax all his powers of skill, 
industry, and perseverance in order to meet his com- 
petitor in the market of the world, we need not dwell 
on the harrowing position of the poor nailor, who 
with his family has to eke out a miserable existence 
in the still lingering fight of manual labor against all- 
devouring machinery. To get a good idea of the 
nature and extent of the iron machines used in this 
manufacture, | would advise a look-in at Mr. Farm- 
er’s factory, where the inquirer may hear (that is, if 
the incessant din of the machinery will allow him) the 
mysteries of each process explained, and also see 1 
genuine specimen of the old-fashioned Birmingham 
manufacturer, in the person of the worthy proprietor, 
who amid the roar and smoke of his Vulcan-like 
smithy seems born to represent that happiness is not 
confined to “Arcadian fields” and idle “bowers of 
peace,’ but that it may live amid toil and business, 
under the begrimed cheeks and swarthy skin of indus- 
try, prompting the not unpardonable pride of a “Mon- 
arch of all he surveys” in the murky atmosphere 
around him. 

The nail-cutting machine (which by the way is also 
manufactured here) is a ponderous mechanical con- 
trivance for causing the sharp square edge of a mas- 
sive cutting tool to rise and fall at regular intervals, 
and with irresistible power, some hundred times per 
minute. If the nail requires a head—and .they are 
made to by these machines—additional 
mechanism is necessary. In this case the nail is caught, 
the instant it is cut off, in a kind of a vise, which 
holds it fast while it receives a heavy blow from 1 
lateral punch, cut so as to give the form of head 
desired. One of the greatest advantages of the ma- 
chine nail is the economy of the material. When 
per cent of the iron is 


pattern 


nails are forged, 20 to 25 
wasted; when they are cut, there is positively no 
waste at all to speak of. Some of the machines, which 
are used for cutting what are called brads, cut the 
heads complete without striking; and it would be 
possible to catch them as they fall from the machine, 
and fit them together again into the form of the strip 
of iron from which they are cut; and if they were 
weighed before and after cutting, it is a question if 
any appreciable loss of metal would be found to have 
ensued. In addition to the machines which cut but a 
single nail at each blow, there are others with broader 
blades, and of a more complex description, which cut 
as many as six nails at each descent of the tool. These 
are chiefly used for cutting the smaller sorts of head- 
less nails used by shoemakers; the strips of iron from 
which they are cut are laid in trenches side by side, 
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and a whole row of them cut at once; in this case there 
is no turning round of the metal to be cut, the motion 
which produces the wedge-like shape of the nails be- 
ing effected by a modification of the machinery. So 
rapidly do some of these machines do their work, thai 
several thousands of nails are produced in a sing): 
minute. The fruits of their labors lie around, packe:! 
in bags of about 50 pounds each. From 20 to 30 tons 
of iron are thus cut up weekly in this factory, produc- 
ing probably not less than fifteen hundred millions of 
nails in a year. When we remember that nearly 
500 tons of iron are cut up into nails every week in 
Birmingham, and that each ton, taking one sort with 
another, is calculated to produce a million of nails, by 
far the major portion of them being very small, we 
may form some idea of the cut-nail trade, and may 
what becomes of so tremendous + 


well wonder 


product. 
ee ee 


OUTLINES NEEDS OF COOPERATION. 


Hardware dealers can be relied upon to do their 
share toward helping maintain the high average of 
prosperity which is necessary to a nation in times of 
war. Suggestions of value to them are found in the 
recommendations made at the Liberty Convention of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association recent!y 
held in Chicago. The co-operation of business men 


is urged along the following lines: 


Remove the erroneous impression that the present war 
will be of short duration and urge constant preparation on 
the basis of a long war of at least three years. 

Help make better known the principle at stake and tlie 
dire results of a victory for the enemy. 

Practice and preach the elimination of waste by the check- 
ing of actual extravagance and eliminating as promptly as 
practicable the production of nonessentials. 

Conserve the supply of paper, substituting a cheaper type 
of paper bag in connection with the sale of bulk goods. | 

Prevent the waste that occurs in the sale of goods in 
less than original packages and request manufacturers to 
adopt original packages of sizes that make it possible for 
the retailer to order without buying more than his wants 
require, 

Economize in men and trucking equipment, arranging 
with customers to accept sidewalk deliveries, that more de- 
liveries per day per truck may be effected, and so arrange 
our various delivery zones and days for delivery therein that 
maximum loads may be assured and the territories covered |) 
each truck reduced. 

Uurge the adoption, wherever possible, of co-operative de- 
livery both by wholesalers and retailers. j 

Urge the discontinuance of the buying by consumers o! 
excessive quantities for hoarding purposes, and thereby avoid 
wastage of food caused by improper care and higher prices 
by reason of sudden and abnormal increases in the demand 

Encourage communities, so far as possible, to consume 
home-grown and home-produced goods, thereby helping to 
relieve the congestion prevailing on the railroads. — 

Urge the establishment of canneries and-abattoirs 1 
small centers or communities, as far as it is economical) 
possible, to obviate the necessity of sending fruits, vegetables. 
and live stock to distant points only to have them reshipped 
to the vicinity of their origin after they have been canned or 
killed and dressed. 

Hold frequent meetings in each community to discuss 
plans for saving and for the recital of individuals of (1) 
savings effected, (2. waste still prevailing and means to 
eliminate it, and (3) ways to stimulate war service, military 
and industrial. 

Adopt the war pay envelope, using it as a means of get- 
ting correct information to employes concerning the war. _ 

Inaugurate a campaign in each locality for greater effi- 
ciency in freight shipping, including prompt loading and un- 
loading. 


+2. 





os 


You can’t stop a customer from going out without 
making a purchase at times, but you can at least find 
out why he would not buy and be ready for the next 
similar case. 

















RESHARPENING RAZOR BLADES IS BIG 
CONVENIENCE TO CUSTOMERS AND 
A SOURCE OF INCOME. 


During the course of a single month, one safety 
razor manufacturer sold 4,800,000 blades. Accurate 
figures are not obtainable 
as to the number of firms 
engaged in the making of 
safety Estimates 
run all the way from 50 to 
300, so that we are well 
limits 
when we say that two mil- 


razors. 


within conservative 
lion safety razor blades are 
every week in this 
Of course, most 
hardware dealers carry 
them in stock. The power 
of habit is a valuable aid 
in getting and holding cus- 
tomers. Hence the dealer who installs a Safety Razor 
Blade Sharpening Machine, such as one of the sev- 
eral types made by Hyfield Manufacturing Company, 
New York City, offers an added inducement in the 
form of a convenience to his customer to bring him 
The direct income from the 


sold 


country. 





Blade Sharpening Machine. 


back again to the store. 
machine herewith illustrated is big enough to make 
it an object in itself. Added to that, however, is the 
service which it gives to the patrons of the store— 
so that its indirect income is great enough to pay for 
its installation in a very short time. An interesting 
booklet, with prices, may be obtained from the Hy- 
field Manufacturing Company, whose address is 48 
Franklin Street, New York City. 


~~ 
-oo 


ROCHESTER MAN PATENTS MAIL BOX. 





Harry P. Sickels, Roches- 
ter, New York, assignor to 
the In-Vu Company, Incor- 
porated, Rochester, New 
York, has procured United 
States patent rights, under 
number 1,239,733, for a mail 
box described in the follow- 
ing: 

In a mail box, the combina- 
tion with a receptacle including a 
top having a mail receiving open- 
ing therein, of a movable cover 


co-operating with the top, and a 
spring actuated retainer engaging 








the cover to hold it closed and 
movable independently of the 
cover. 

CRITICISM. 


Broadly speaking, there are just two kinds of criti- 
cism, Con- and De-structive, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive that two brands of the same product could pro- 
duce such diametrically opposite results. 

The right kind of criticism, the constructive kind, 
has been a constant stimulus to progress since human 
endeavor began, for if possibilities of improvement 
had not been seen and indicated, there would have 
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been no improvement. Constructive criticism is es- 
sential to development in every field of effort—art 
or science. 

The other kind, the De-structive kind, the mean, 
carping, flaw-finding variety that offers no substitute 
for that which it condemns, succeeds only in breeding 
discouragement and resentment and so clogs the 
wheels of progress. Enthusiasm cannot survive it, 
and without enthusiasm little is accomplished. 

Stand and look at some great manufacturing plan. 
Ponder the fact that every step in its growth, every 
improvement in process or product, was the result of 
criticism—but don’t forget which kind it was. 

—Disston Crucible. 


SECURES ANIMAL TRAP PATENT. 





Ferrand I*. Ellis, Oneida, and Stephen H. Leonard, 
Kenwood, New York, assignors to Oneida Community, 
Limited, Oneida, New York, have been granted United 
States patent rights, under number 1,240,036, for an 
animal trap described herewith: 

In a trap, a base togeth- 
er with an underlying and 
an overlying spring, a loop 
at one end integraily unit- 
ing two of said members, a 
bait pan mounted on one of 
said members and extend- 
ing through another of said 

i members, and a detent piv- 
otally secured to one of said members and extending across 


the other members to engage the bait pan. 
—-).——————— 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 








National Association of Retail Hardware Secretaries, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, October 10, 11, 12, 1917. H. O. 
Roberts, Secretary, Minneapolis. 

National Hardware Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 17, 18, 19. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 


Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 30, 31 and November 1, 2, 


1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 
American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, November H4, 15. Place not announced. Raymond 


Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, Oklahoma City, 
December 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma 
City. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31 and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
February 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point. 


Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
City. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Association, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, secre- 
tary of New York Association. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20, 
21, 23, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

25345.—A man in Spain desires to buy material for auto- 
mobile construction, such as steel pieces, motors, horns, 
lamps, ornaments, leathers, and all other accessories. He 
also wishes to entertain an agency proposition. Quotations 
should be made f. 0. b. New York: Payment will be made 
upon receipt of goods. Goods should be packed in wooden 
boxes. Correspondence should be in Spanish. Keferences. 

25346.—A firm in Italy wishes to purchase ribbon saws 
from 30 to 50 millimeters, and 0.8, 0.9, or 1.0 millimeter thick; 
circular saws; and machine tools of all kinds. Catalogs and 
samples should be submitted wherever possible. It will also 
consider an agency proposition, or both an agency and pur- 
chase. Correspondence should be in French or Italian. 
Reference. 

25349.—A commission merchant in Spain desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of automobile and bicycle tires and 
accessories. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

25350.—A firm in British Guiana wishes to secure an 
agency on a commission basis for the sale of rope and twine, 
nails, etc. Quotations should be made f. o. b. New York. 
Usual terms are draft against documents or remittance im- 
mediately upon receipt of goods. References. 

25360.—A company in British East Africa desires to 
purchase cutlery, pocketknives, table knives, etc.; and safety 
razors, similar to those selling in the United States for about 
$1, 500 dozen of which can be used annually. Quotations 
should be made in English sterling. Payment will be made 
by sight draft with bill of lading attached or 60 days’ sight, 
if possible. Goods should be packed in extra strong cases 
with waterproof linings and wrappings. References. 

25362.—A firm in Spain wishes to purchase and secure 
an exclusive agency for the sale of bicycle tires and rubber 
goods in general. Quotations may be made f. o. b. New York. 
Payments will be guaranteed through banks if so desired. 
Correspondence may be in English. References. 

25367.—A company in England is in the market for engi- 
neers’ tools and machinery, lathes, drills, joiners’ tools, edge 
tools, saws, etc.; galvanized baths, buckets, and enameled 
domestic utensils; and kitchen, toilet, and table ware and 
utensils. Quotations should be made f. o. b. American port. 
Payment will be made by cash in the United States against 
documents. References. 

25368.—A firm in Spain wishes to purchase and secure an 
exclusive agency for the sale of chains for bicycles and auto- 
mobiles. Quotations may be made f. 0. b. New York. Pay- 
ments will be guaranteed through banks, if so required. 
Correspondence may be in English. References. 

25370.—A company in New Zealand desires to purchase 
hardware, such as locks, hinges, handles, screws, nails, hat 
and coat hooks, etc. Quotations should be made f. o. b. 
steamer New York. Payment will be arranged by the com- 
pany’s agents in New York. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

24377.—A firm in Spain wishes to purchase and secure an 
exclusive agency for the sale of general hardware. Quota- 
tions may be made f. o. b. New York. Payment will be 
guaranteed through bank, if so required. Correspondence 
may be in English. References. 


~~ = 


A PLAN THAT SAVES POSTAGE. 





A co-operative rural mailing list compiled and kept 
up to date by the chamber of commerce of Adrian, 
Michigan, has proved to be worth much more than the 
price paid for a year’s membership to those of the 
merchants who use “direct by mail” advertising, says 
I. L. Hunter in the Michigan Tradesman. 

This list is compiled and corrected twice a year— 
the first time early in March following the moving 


season, the second later in the year after the farm 
work has slowed up and all farmers who are going to 
towns nearby have made the change. The lists are 
complete in all details. The names of all persons get 
ting mail at each R. F. D. box are grouped together, 
This list enables the retailer to select prospects thai 
are desirable and interested in the particular merchan- 
dise that he has to offer. 


ee 


IS GRANTED PATENT FOR CHAIN. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


> 


Anthony Vanderveld, 
assignor to the Grand Rapids Show Case Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has procured United States 
patent rights, under number 1,238,847, for a chain 
described in the following : 


In a chain, a plurality of links each formed from wire 
and having an enlarged head with an opening therethrough, 





, 7 
; 1,238,847 
a length of said wire extending from one side of the head 
and bent outwardly at an angle for a distance and then 
turned to form a pintle, said links being positioned end to 
end with the pintle at the end, of one link entering the open- 
ing in the head of the adjacent link and permanently con- 
nected with said head, the pintles being located at right 
angles to the length of the chain and the heads parallel to 
the length of the chain. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


, J 7 





Indiana. 

Pearce and Raber, Wolcottville, have sold their hardware 
store to C. A. Wald and Samuel Sears. 

The Hartford Hardware Company, Hartford, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 by Benjamin A. 
Van Winkle, Charles R. Liniger, Daniel Linigar, Earl M. 
Alexander, and L. E. Marshall. 

lowa. 

George Taylor has purchased the hardware business of 
Robert Byers at Barnes City, and has already taken possession. 

J. J. Buhrman, Watkins, has started to build his hard- 
ware store. 

W. L. Ashton, Larchwood, has sold his hardware stock 
to Charles Grotewold. 

Ira Greenwood has purchased the E. C. Hutchinson hard- 
ware store at Thurman. : 

H. W. Wellendorf has bought the Maher hardware busi- 
ness at Preston. 

Charles Cummings has sold his hardware business at 
Montezuma to S. J. Broadston. 

Minnesota. 

Frank Paul has opened a hardware store at Soloway. 

Matt Ranke, Aurora, has purchased the W. J. Rashleigh 
hardware store. a: 

Fred Courrier has bought the interest of Paul Maehing in 
the Buffalo Hardware Company at Buffalo. 

Montana. ' 

The hardware store of Moogard Brothers and Vandalia 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Hammel and McHenry, Whitefish, have sold their hard- 
ware store to John R. Thompson. : 

North Dakota. 

H. B. Garden and Company, New Rockford, have et- 
gaged in the hardware business. 

The hardware store of Oscar M. Rogney at Jessie, was 
destroyed by fire. 

M. Thomas, Guelph, has sold his 
George Bliss. 


hardware store to 
Ohio. 
The hardware store of J. D. Geiselman at Butler was 
destroyed by fire. 
South Dakota. 
store 


J. S. Brinkman, Romona, has sold his hardware 

to L. W. Unzelman. 
Wisconsin. 

John S. Sinple, Cadott, has sold his hardware store to 
E. H. May of Colby. ' 

The garage and hardware store of the Forsyt!« Rroth- 
ers at Watertown was destroyed by fire with a loss of $30.0. 

L. Hovoss. Prairie Farm, has sold his hardware store 


to the Prairie Farm Co-operative Association. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








AMERICAN MERCHANTS. SYNDICATE ARE 
SELLING AGENTS FOR AUTO PARTS 
AND ACCESSORIES. 


Selling through an agency is a well-recognized cus- 
tom in the business world. The custom has much to 
commend it. No doubt, it possesses many 
advantages, and from certain angles of 


The 


objection that one’s buying operations are 


consideration, some disadvantages. 


too widely scattered when there are many 
separate selling agencies to deal with in 
the purchase of automobile accessories— 
often an agency for each particular item 
on a list of goods wanted—is overcome 





by the American Merchants’ Syndicate, 
155 Kast Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
By combining the purchasing power of many retailers, 
the Syndicate is able to give the dealer the benefit of 
savings that naturally accrue from buying in larger 
quantities. Selling only to the dealer and having the 
goods shipped to him direct from the manufacturer, 
the Syndicate accomplishes a useful purpose for all 
concerned in the transaction. The accompanying u- 


lustration is self-explanatory. Particulars may be 
had by writing to the Syndicate at the address above 


mentioned. 
a a 


WAGNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, PRODUCE A 
FINE CATALOG. 





That a catalog can charm the eye by artistic make-up 
and, at the same time, not distract attention from its 
contents, is rendered quite obvious by the latest output 
in this regard of Wagner Manufacturing Company, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
describing and quoting prices of Wagner Garage Door 
A notable feature of its arrangement 
of items is that each description of an article is not 


It is a thirty-two page book 
Equipments. 


only accompanied by a helpful illustration, but is 
headed by the full name of the product in bold red 
type, thus making it easy to find and fixing it in one’s 
memory. 


—>-2--- 


ELECTRIC ENGINE HEATER SAVES MONEY. 





A heating device which may be quickly attached to 
the garage lamp socket and inserted under the hood 
of the car has been placed on the market by the 
Hughes Electric Heating Company, 5660 West Taylor 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. It is claimed that this heater 
keeps the engine and carburetor warm all night. The 
cost of operation is said to be not more than one cent 
an hour. 
would not be safe to use any heating appliance which 
might emit flames. The Hughes Electric Heating 
Company's device has been tested and approved by 


In a garage where gasolene is stored it 


the National Board of Fire Underwriters and is af- 
firmed to be free from the slightest danger of any 
kind. 

According to the statement of the Hughes Electric 
Heating Company, it seems that the heating of pri- 
vate garages has gone out of date, not only because it 





is expensive but also because it is wasteful and un- 
necessary. The electric engine heater is recommended 
for the man who does not want to heat his garage but 
who has considerable trouble starting his engine on 
cold mornings. The heater saves the delay and an- 
noyance of applying hot cloths to the carburetor and 
the manifold and avoids scoring the bearings and other 
needless wear on the engine resulting from the irreg- 
ular flow of cold oil. Dealers who carry a line of auto 
mobile accessories are advised to get into communi- 
cation with the makers of this device. 


-~o--- — 


TEACHES HOW TO BEGIN THE SALE OF 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES 

In commencing the sale of tires, says J. D. Turner, 

of the 

Company, Modesto, California, a concern which turns 


manager Turner Hardware and Implement 
its auto accessory stock at least six times a year, your 
salesmen should first be taught the method of manu 
facturing tires and reasons of construction; next, the 
that be 


selling methods. Do not get off wrong on one thing. 


care should given them; and last, general 
Do not assume any responsibility of the manufac- 
turer's guarantee. Do not attempt to give any idea of 
what adjustments might be given. The manufactur- 
ers make the tires, guarantee them, and make their 
own adjustments. Let them do it; it is the safest way 
for*you. The tire business, properly handled, will 
be an asset to you, besides the profit it will bring you. 
Be careful to be conservative at the start, and care 
thereafter may eliminate the trouble and the disgust 
which some lines of merchandise produce unless han- 
dled properly. A small stock of tire repair goods, such 
as is used by the consumer only, should be carried. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT _ . 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








VALUE OF WINDOWS AND NEWSPAPERS AS 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


It is a question whether retail hardware dealers 
fully appreciate the value of their windows and their 
newspapers as advertising media. 

Most merchants in small cities and towns do not. 
They seem to take it for granted that everybody knows 
what merchandise they carry. We are all inclined to 
take too much for granted. 

Maybe the people do know the nature of your busi- 
ness, and if they would stop and think about it per- 
haps they would buy more, but usually they have 
something else to think about. They must be at- 
tracted—convinced. They pick up a copy of a big 
city paper or a mail order catalogue, and there they 
see, most attractively presented, the very things they 
have been thinking of buying—and then their money 
goes out of your town. 

If you regard your windows and newspaper adver- 
tising as merely incidentals to business instead of 
vital organs of your business, somebody else is going 
to get the trade that might be coming to your store 
and your city. 

* x 

Scales for use in the home are a necessity to the 
intelligent, economical housewife throughout the year, 
and especially are they needed at the present time 
when there is so much canning and preserving to be 
done. The war has strongly emphasized the fact that 
our food supply must be conserved and saved +s 
never before, and this situation has given a decided 
impetus to the movement for canning foods. Hence 
it would not be amiss, as we have pointed out on 


SCALES 


Spring Scales at 
$1.25 to $5.00 


Moore & Kemple 
Hardware Co. 










previous occasions, to dwell upon the necessity for 
scales, preserving jars, kettles, spoons and other sup- 
plies when featuring them in newspaper advertise- 
ments or circulars. This is about the only suggestion 
can make to increase the effectiveness of the two 
double column advertisement shown herewith, 


we 
inch, 


which the Moore & Kemple Hardware Company, 
Lafayette, Indiana, inserted in the Lafayette Journal. 
The ad is attractively set up and needs just a sentence 
or two regarding the desirability and advantages of 
the scales to insure the best results. 








Perfection would become monotonous if there were 
no imperfections to break in upon its sameness. Hence, 
we can be indulgent toward H. W. Goeller of Palace 
Hardware House, Erie, Pennsylvania, and take a 
friendly rather than a critical fling at the defects in the 
advertisement which is reproduced on this page. Mr. 
Goeller is the winner .of many prizes both in window 
display competitions and in contests where newspaper 
advertisements and window exhibits were combined. 
ut this advertisement is not up to his usual standard. 
At first glance the bold face type to the right of the 
central illustration seems to refer to an uncommonly 
entrancing home. A further reading corrects this 
wrong impression. It is the function of advertising, 
however, to give the right impression at the start. 


Bell Phone 
165 and 166 





Good Tools 


are eiwaze found ot the Palme 
Sur 


‘a YOUR HEATER FROM THE PALACE AND BE SATISFIED 


We have a bigger variety of mas oy Be stoves this season than we have ever had and + here are do. 
different sizes and styles to make your selection from, with prices that wil) be sure y 


“Reznor” Copper Aso the Classic ant 
Reflector Heaters the Radiant Home 


ed very 





Lest season w+ bad many calls These are also consider 





for these “Reznor” copper reflector good heaters and will give splendid 
heaters, so this season we have a service and they give bots uf beat— 
big stock for those who wish this have copper reflectors on the order 
style heater; splendid for bed rooms, of the ‘Reznor’ heaters We have 
bath rooms, halls, ete. Prices rouge many stvles to select from #t prices 
from ranging from 

$4.00 to $12.00 $4.00 to $12.00 





Remember this---last season the Palace was the stove headquarters of Erie, this season will 
find as with a stil) Ld and better variety—come to the for all stoves 


== $4.0 


ou - "Pres vonage from 





Kor very tig e 


Then the “Lawson” Gem .- "we 
Little, but a Good Heater * 


Palace Hardware House 








913 915 State Street, 
Erie, Pa 











Thus, “the Classic and the Radiant Home” is not in- 
terrded as a bit of rhetoric but as the descriptive titles 
of two good heaters, to wit, the “Classic” and the 
“Radiant Home.” Therefore, the names should have 
been particularized, just as “Reznor” is emphasized to 
the left of the illustration. 

Another weakness in this advertisement is the use 
of the word “Palace” in three different places without 
its identifying qualification of “Hardware House.” It 
is a poor publicity which employs so generic a name 
as palace without associating it in the memory with a 
definite commodity or place of business. The design 
at the top of the advertisement might be improved by 
the addition of the abbreviation “Pa.,” for the reason 
that a large portion of the circulation of the Erie 
papers is across the line in the state of New York. The 
use of such a design is praiseworthy because it helps 


individualize the Palace Hardware House. 
—__~-@-s——_——_ —_—_ 


When the other fellow stops his advertising or cuts 
it down, your advertising does not have to fight com- 
petition so hard. It has a better chance to make good, 
and get the cream of business.—Service. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








MEMBERS OF MIDLAND CLUB DISCUSS 
UNUSUAL CONDITIONS. 


The Midland Club, which is composed of manufac- 
turers of warm air heaters and accessories, held a 
meeting at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, on Friday, 
September 14th, that was devoted almost exclusively 
to a discussion of the unusual conditions of the pres- 
ent time. The session lasted throughout the day, and 
was very well attended. 

Despite the fact that building operations are show- 
ing a decline because of the war and other causes, 
the members reported that they were kept as busy 
as ever, and that the Fall trade would undoubtedly 
be all that they could possibly handle. It was the 
consensus of opinion that manufacturers were finding 
great difficulty in maintaining their production because 
of the acute shortage of material and labor. They 
also agreed that it was not advisable, and hence are 
not accepting orders for delivery after the closé of the 
present year. 

Secretary Allen W. Williams of Columbus, Ohio, 
also reports that the practice of closing accounts with 
acceptances, as recommended by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, was endorsed, and undoubtedly will become the 
common practice before long. 


Gua 
> eal 


SUGGESTS THAT INSTALLERS PRESENT 
VIEWS ON PIPELESS WARM 
AIR HEATERS. 





O. W. Kothe of the National School of Sheet Metal 
Pattern Drafting, St. Louis, Missouri, is a man who 
has devoted much time and attention to the vexing 
problems which confront the installer of warm air 
heaters. Recently he embodied many pertinent ob- 
servations and suggestions in a very absorbing paper 
entitled “Hints on Warm Air Heater Installation” 
which was published in the August 11th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN HarDWARE Record and 
aroused much favorable comment. Now Mr. Kothe has 


AND 


written us a letter on the pipeless heater controversy, 
pointing out that through correspondence several im- 
portant questions have been solved, and urging live 
installers to present their views on the subject of the 
pipeless warm air heater. In this way he believes a 
set of rules can be drawn up which would eliminate 
much of the difficulty and dissatisfaction that have 
heretofore attended installations of this apparatus, and 
thus a great service would be rendered to the warm 
air heating trade. His letter reads as follows: 

To American ArTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp: 


Off and on I am asked about the one register pipe- 
less furnace. Through much correspondence, several 
questions have become clarified and we should like all 


live tradesmen to help answer the following important 
questions : 

(1) 
will the one register pipeless furnace work most sat- 
isfactorily ? 

(2) Is it more economical than the separate pipe 
lines to each room for similar houses? 

(3) Or is it another means in the battle of com- 
petition where something cheaper is evolved? 

(4) 
favorable points you claim as advantageous for this 


Under what conditions and style of building 


As a furnace dealer, or installer, what are the 


furnace? What points do you argue as superior over 
the other furnaces? 

(5) Asa drawbacks 
against this particular style, or what points should you 
avoid in its installation? 

(6) To what distance from the register is there 
a circulation of air? 


live dealer, what are the 


The writer asks these questions for the two educa- 
tional institutions he is with, and also for the trade 
at large. 
hard and 
fast rules on these questions, and every contributor 
of understanding these questions 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD will cer- 
tainly do the trade a great service. 


A thousand readers will appreciate 


his on to 


Yours truly, 
O. W. Korue. 
St. Louis, Missouri, September 12, 1917. 
To that 
with the 


say we will be pleased to 


in determining the true 
swers to these questions, would be putting it mildly. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp joins 


co-¢ D eT - 


ate trade an- 


with Mr. Kothe in urging installers of warm air heat- 
ers to contribute their ideas on this problem, and will 
be glad to publish all communications that are re 
ceived. Manufacturers and jobbers are also invited to 
discuss the question. 





INSTALLERS OF INFERIOR WARM AIR 
HEATERS HAVE MANY 
COMPLAINTS. 


The installer who sells an inferior type of warm air 
heater and thinks he “can get away with it,” is usually 
flooded with complaints on the first cold day of the 


season. It isn't difficult to see that such a dealer finds 


his work decidedly unpleasant, because instead of em- 


ploying his time making additional warm air heater 
installations, he is forced to go out and waste valu 
able time trying to stem the tide of “kicks” and dis- 
satisfaction that his own shortsightedness has brought 
upon him. Worse than that, he is asked to make re- 
pairs—to make heaters that are poorly designed do 
the work of the tried and proven kind. 

With this latter class the installer need not worry, 
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no matter how many cold days follow one another, and 
instead of complaining, the customers are praising and 
giving him free advertising. This condition, the manu- 
facturers say, applies particularly in the case of Front 
Rank Steel Warm Air Heaters. Installers can learn 
full details of this line by addressing the Haynes- 
Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 4058 Forest 
Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 
seiliniee 


TWO-FUEL COMBINATION WARM AIR 
HEATER WORKS ECONOMICALLY. 








A two fuel combination warm air heater which 1s 
so painstakingly designed as to use both coal and 


gas under condi- 
tions of the best 
economy is greatly 
¥tUE to be desired. The 
objection made in 
a several instances to 
— this form of heater 


is that, while giving 
satisfactory service 
with does 
not control and dis- 
tribute the heat from 
gas with any rea- 
sonable degree of 
efficiency. This fail- 
ure is attributed to 


coal, it 





— 


Two-in-One Warm Air Heater Made 
by Cleveland Gas Appliance 
Company. 


distance which the fire travels to the flue outlet from 
the grate. The length of fire travel required by warm 
air heaters which burn coal is from five to twelve 
feet. On the other hand, warm air heaters built ex- 
clusively for gas fuel need from twenty to forty feet 
of fire travel. 

The difficulty which thus besets the construction of 
a two fuel combination warm air heater is declared 
to have been successfully overcome by the Gas Appli- 
ance Company of Cleveland, Ohio, in the warm air 
heater which is here illustrated. It is really two 
heaters built within a single casing, one for coal having 
a short, and one for gas, containing a long fire travel, 
so that both fuels may be used separately or together 
with the highest measure of efficiency. Inquiries 
directed to the Gas Appliance Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will bring full details, arguments, and prices 
to interested dealers and installers. 


the shortness of the 





PUT AN-ADDRESS ON YOUR LETTER HEADS 


Many an otherwise beautiful letter or bill head and 


sometimes catalog is spoiled by a lack of street ad- 


dress and much business is lost as a result. Many a 
letter head has the street address so concealed or hid- 
den in a maze of type or ornaments that no one would 
see it without a search. 

Letter heads should be made for those who need in- 
formation rather than for those who do not need it. 
Simplicity is a beautiful thing in a letter head. So is 
art. There is nothing about the addition of explicit 
information as to the whereabouts of the firm’s busi- 


ness house to the letter or bill head that need interfere 
with either simplicity or art. 





RULES AND TABLES FOR WARM AIR HEATING 


The new catalog of Superior warm air heaters re- 
cently issued by the Utica Heater Company of Utica, 
New York, contains considerable data of interest to 
warm air heater installers. Among the useful infor- 
mation we find the following rules and tables for 
warm air heating: 

The following rules contain information which wil] 
be of great value to heating contractors for quick 
reference. While the accuracy of these rules and 
tables is not guaranteed by us, they are from accepted 
authorities and are the best obtainable. It must be 
remembered that no general rules can safely be used 
without variations to suit special conditions. These 
special conditions will be quickly recognized by the 
experienced contractor and the proper changes applied 
to each installation. After all, personal experience is 
a more valuable guide than any system or set of rules, 
and the “coefficient of common sense” must be added 


to every formula. 
Size of Piping. 


There are numerous methods of determining the 
size pipe necessary to heat a given room. The sim- 
plest rule’ bases the pipe size on cubic contents of 
room, but if this system is used it is essential to make 
due allowance for more than average glass surface, 
bad exposures, excessive distance from heater and 
other adverse conditions. Determining pipe sizes by 
glass and wall surface is perhaps a safer rule where 
unusual conditions present themselves. We believe 
there is no such thing as an absolute formula to deter- 
mine pipe sizes. We give below two rules which will 
be found of great assistance and which, used with 
proper judgment, will be found very valuable. 

Cubic Contents Rule. 

One square inch of cross section area of pipe will 
heat, in ordinary residence work, from 15 to 35 cubic 
feet of space. This varies according to the construc- 
tion of the building, the use of the room and its ex- 
posure and distance from the heater. 

Suggested factors applying to above rule: 

LIVING ROOMS. CUBIC FEET. 


Ct SE ce neocwiwencsanen 23 to 28 
coe rrr 20 to 25 
Three sides exposed.............0000: 15 to 20 
EE. deadateen date bins hee eden weed 15 to 20 
SE MD 0.55.5 ots natdpekewesesbens 25 to 35 
NS i a 50 to 75 


Glass Surface Rule. 

One square inch of cross section area of pipe will 
make up for the heat loss of approximately one square 
foot of glass surface. Therefore, reduce the exposed 
wall to its equivalent in glass surface. To do this:— 

Divide net wall surface (after deducting glass sur- 
face). 

8-inch. brick (furred with air spaces) by. 5 
12-inch brick (furred with air spaces) by.10 
16-inch brick (furred with air spaces) by.15 
Good wood construction by..........-.- 10 
Medium wood construction by.........-- 5 

Take the sum (in square feet) of glass area, the 
wall surface reduced to glass area, and one per cent 
of the cubic contents, and the result will be the re 
quired pipe area in square inches for first floor. 



















For second floor rooms, deduct 25 per cent to find 
area of cellar pipe. 

For third floor rooms deduct 33% per cent to find 
area of cellar pipe. 

\Where result comes between two pipe areas use 
larger one. 

3oth these rules are based on zero temperature out- 


side with a required temperature of 70 degrees. For 
every additional one degree difference in tempera- 
tures, add one per cent; and for less requirements 
deduct the same. 

Make due allowance for wind exposures. No defi- 
nite rule for this can be given, as prevailing winds and 
bad exposures differ in different localities. Generally 
speaking, north and west rooms should be favored. 

Where pipes are of exceptional length, increase 
capacity accordingly. 

Do not fail to give careful consideration to the type 
of construction, tightness of windows, and other con- 
ditions which affect heat requirements. 

All registers, register boxes (whether floor or side 
wall) and other fittings for the first floor should have 
full capacity of pipe. On account, however, of the 
greater velocity in vertical pipes or wall stacks for 
second floor their size can be about one-quarter 
smaller, and for third floor one-third smaller than lat- 
eral run of pipe. 


- 


TELLS OF THE SILVER LINING TO THE WAR 
CLOUD 





The philosophy of the situation created by the war 
is deeper than we are accustomed to go with our ev- 
ery-day thought, says George French, editor of 
Advertising News. This is something to have in mind 
all the time. Ordinary processes of thinking should 
now be shelved. They lead us astray. It is not easy 
to take in the thought that the expending of the vast 
sums that are being put into the war is a sane economic 
thing to do. But it is. It is the very best thing that 
can happen, in an economic sense. Almost none of 
the money is wasted, despite the great cry of waste. 
It is hauled out of low-producing use and put to mak- 
ing large dividends. It is taken out of hoardings and 
made to work. It is taken out of too great accumula- 
tions and spread over the entire country. It is being 
The war is brushing the 
cobwebs out of the brains of men. It is making us 
discard frivolities. It is making us efficient. It is 
making us take a more serious view of life, and of 
business. It is making us consider our ways and our 
doings to make them effective. It is spurring us to 
better work. It is increasing our personal capacity. 
It is putting far more into the business world than 
it is taking out. 


made to work, and earn. 


ee 

The McLain-Carter Furnace Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000 to make and sell warm air heaters and other 
heating apparatus. The incorporators are David Mc- 
Lain, Frank Carter, Fred G. Schmidt and Earl F. 
Rosendahl. | 
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INTERCHANGEABLE FEATURE OF REGISTER 
GIVES MANY ADVANTAGES. 


The outstanding feature of the Clover Side Wall 
Register is that it is adjustable and interchangeable. 
The register can be used either as a double or a single 
register, and all that is necessary to change it from a 
double to a single is to simply slide the double register 
apart, as shown 
in the accom- 
panying illustra- 
tion, place 
the backs in po- 


and 


sition, which op- 
eration gives two 





complete single 

> yy “te . > ay 2) 

Showing How Clover Double Register registers. Hence 
Is Slid Apart. » when the dealer 


buys ene of these registers, he is ready to supply either 
a double-header or two complete single side-wall regis- 
ters, which means that he can meet all demands with 
a minimum stock. 

Of equal importance with the interchangeability is 
the adjustable feature. When used as a double-header 
the register, it is said, can easily be adjusted to suit 
any ordinary thickness of wall. The two parts slide 
into each other so as to be adjusted quickly and they 
can be pushed together or pulled apart to fit any thick- 
ness of partition with 2x4 up to 2x7-inch studding. 
Ample throat capacity and generous free air spacing in 
the faces are said to provide a full, unobstructed flow 
of the heated air, and the construction is such that 
cirt and dust are prevented from entering the regis- 
Full particulars are given in the catalog of the 
Clover Registers, which can be obtained by addressing 
the Clo-Mix Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 


ter. 


— . 
ial 


CURE FOR SOME TROUBLES. 





The Cost of Living Commission reported to Gov- 
ernor McCall, of Massachusetts, that merchants could 
cut prices one-tenth and make the same profit they 
now get if customers did not ask for credit, did not 
return goods sold on approval and did not insist on 
delivery of their purchases. 

SS 
OBITUARY. 





Captain George A. Mills. 

Captain George A. Mills, head of the firm of E. 
Mills & Son, Baltimore, Maryland, installers of heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus, died at his home, 2735 
North Charles Street, 
ber oth, at the age of sixty-three. 


Jaltimore, on Sunday, Septem- 
esides being a 
captain in the 5th Regiment Reserve Corps, Mr. Mills 
was prominent in fraternal circles. He was a Mason 
of long standing, a Shriner and also actively identified 
with several other organizations. He leaves a legion 
of loyal friends and is survived by his widow, two 
daughters, Mrs. George S. Weikart and Mrs. J. Nor- 
Rowland Y. Mills, all 


ris MacFarland, and son, 
of Baltimore. 
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PATTERNS FOR LAWN VASES. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 
Lawn vases as shown in the two-elevation drawing 
lierewith afforded sheet metal mechanics good experi- 
menting and also making ornaments for beautifying 














PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
L_ 


TINSMITH 





Too much curvature and ornamental work very often 
overdo a good detail. 

And so in the elevation to the left, we have one de- 
sign that always gives a good appearance, and can be 
either made in a hexagon, octagon or round pattern. 
In this case we lay out the pattern for a hexagon. 
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PAT TERN 


Development of Patterns for Lawn Vases. 


summer lawns. There are also many other kinds of 
cesigns which can be detailed, together with much 
other ornamental work that can be added on these 
vases to give them more ornamental effects. How- 
ever, it is always the most pleasing to the eye to have 
your details gracefully drawn with simple outline. 


The idea is first to draw your center line and from it 
measure over the projection and height of base and 
top. Then in these spaces design your detail as 
shown. Next divide all curved lines into any number 
of equal spaces, numbering all points and bends as 
shown. ‘ 











The next step is to draw the plan. Only a half is 
necessary—in fact, a third or even a sixth is sufficient. 
This can be done by striking a circle and stepping it 
off into six equal spaces. Draw your miter lines, and 
then use the side gore piece X-A-B for developing 
the pattern. Now from all points in detail of eleva- 
tion, drop lines, thus cutting the miter lines in plan, 
being sure to number each point on each miter line 
to avoid confusion, Next at right angles to line A-B 
in plan, draw a straight line as 1-27. With your 
dividers pick each distance between bends and points 
from detail, as 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-5, etc., to 27, and trans- 
fer these distances to line in pattern again numbering 
each point in bend as you set them down. Next 
square stretchout lines from each of these points 
which must be at right angles to line 1-27, and parallel 
with line A-B of plan. Now from all points in the 
miter line A-X and B-X, project over points into 
stretchout thus cutting lines having similar number 
as in points 1’-2’-3’-4’, etc. When you have all points 
established connect them with lines and you have the 
pattern for one gore piece finished. All the other 
gore pieces are marked out from this pattern. Laps 
must be allowed on all straight numbers for soldering. 
Extreme care must be taken to form every number 
to exact profile of detail. 

To the right we have another Lawn Vase which 
presents an ideal design for small vases for pretty 
flowers. 

First draw your section to the desired height and 
design and then divide all curved lines into equal 
spaces, numbering all points and bends as shown. 
With this vase it is necessary to make a seam as at 
point 21 to facilitate assembling. 

Next draw the part plan of which in this case we 
have a quarter of an octagon outline. With this you 
continue with the development the same as with the 
first vase until you have the patterns for the upper 
part and the lower part finished. On the inside, an 
extra lining to form a pan or pail which can be made 
movable should be designed and set in so the earth 
can be taken out; and if it bursts in freezing, it will 
not damage the mouldings of vase. With this design 
it is well to strip the miters with zinc or copper strips 
soldered along the miters which strengthen them and 
permits the miters to fit better than if laps were al- 
lowed on the curved edges. 


27ee 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY HAS 
NOVEL DEVICE FOR CORNERS. 


Correct lines in plastered surfaces, where wall meets 
wall or ceiling, are obtained by the use of “Superior” 
Metal Inside Corner Bead, manufactured by the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
It makes certain the application of a sufficient coat 
of mortar over the lath by supplying the mechanic with 
grounds to work to, thereby avoiding the “skinning” of 
the mortar coat which is so common an occurrence, 
especially from the jambs back to the inner angles 
of the walls. 


Another advantage is that this Metal Corner Bead, 
by reason of its construction, takes up the strain of 
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building settlement and the warping and shrinking 
of timbers. The unsightly fissures often observed in 
the angles of a plastered room or radiating from such 
angles are thus prevented. The illustration of the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company's “Superior” Metal 
Inside Corner Bead which is shown herewith gives an 
idea of how this desirable effect is achieved. 

Another argument advanced by the manufacturers 
in favor of their product is that it affords a solution 





Metal 


“Superior” 


Inside Corner Bead. 


of one of the most provoking troubles which vex the 
mechanic, namely, that of joining wood lath, metal 
lath, or plaster block partitions on brick or tile walls. 
‘or a small sum, a clip is furnished so that by its use 
either wing of the Metal Inside Corner Bead may be 
extended one and one-half inches, thus affording 
ample nailing room and doing away with clipping or 
splintering. “Superior” Inside Corner Bead is made 
from ga'vanized open hearth sheets in lengths from 
5 to 12 feet. Samples of the Bead are sent on request. 


SAN FRANCISCO ESTABLISHES ROOFING 
ZONES FOR FIRE PROTECTION. 








Out of a total area of 27,000 acres the fire limits 
of San Francisco include 512 acres. In this area the 
material for roofs must be concrete, metal, tin, slate, 
or asphalt and gravel. Surrounding the fire limits 
is the area of fire-proof roofing, covering’ 3,886 acres. 
The city ordinances require that all new buildings 
in this area must be covered with fire-proof materials. 
Moreover, it is compulsory to replace the roofing of 
any building, which has been damaged by fire to the 
extent of 40 per cent of its value, with materials of 
a fire-proof nature. 

The establishment of a fire-proof roofing zone serves 
to protect against wood shingle roof conflagrations 
those districts where the buildings are of a costly 
type of construction. It is suggested that similar 
laws be enacted in other cities. There ought not to 
be much difficulty in obtaining the co operation ot 
real estate men, big property owners, and insurance 
companies for this needed reform. More stringent 
restriction of material is also desirable. Experience 
has demonstrated that asphalt and gravel do not afford 


the absolute protection of metal roofing. 
‘eitiinsaiasavaiiiiati ‘ 
DOES THE WORK. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Please discontinue our ad as the galvanized roll 

roofing we advertised is now all sold, and the ad did 

the work. Yours truly, 

FircH MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Wayland, Michigan, September 17, 1917. 
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TINNED COPPER FOR ROOFS HAS NO 
ADVANTAGES OVER TIN PLATE. 


The causes for the corrosion of the roofing material 
used on the Library of Congress have been investi- 
gated by the United States Bureau of Standards. The 
roof, which was laid in 1893, about 24 years ago, is 
of tinned sheet copper, and within the last ten or fif- 
teen years has become covered with small pits, some 
of which have eaten through the metal. The investi- 
gation showed that the corrosion was due to no acci- 
dental inferiority of the material, but that it must be 
considered as characteristic of all material -of this 
type. It therefore appears that tinned copper is not 
superior in any way to tin plate for roofing material, 
and in view of its greater cost can no longer compete 
with it. 

Tinned sheet copper is used also for containing 
vessels such as milk cans, and for fittings such as 
troughs for soda fountains and breweries, and it is 
inferred that such articles will also be subject to pit- 
ting corrosion of the same type if they are not worn 
out by actual abrasion before the corrosion proceeds 
far. This finding does not seem conclusive, because 
there is no reference to the relative life of tin plate 
and untinned copper such as is commonly used in this 
country. A factor which remains unexplained is why 
tinned copper was originally selected. Apart from 
considerations of first cost and long life, copper may 
be desirable from an artistic viewpoint in country dis- 
tricts, where the air is free from smoke and industriai 


impurities. 





WAREHOUSE OF ILLINOIS FIRM IS STOCKED 
WITH SHEET METALS. 


Notwithstanding the scarcity and ascending prices 
which characterize the prevailing market conditions 
with regard to sheet metals, F. Meyer and Brother 
Company of Peoria, Illinois, are able to supply their 
customers’ needs without any delay. The Company’s 
warehouse is well stocked with warm air heater pipe 
all ready for shipment. Besides, it is reported that 
their supply of tin plate and sheets is larger than it 
has been in many years. Several big orders have been 
received lately by this company for smoke pipe to be 
used at different cantonment camps. These orders are 
said to have been filled without materially affecting the 


firm’s supply. 





PATENTS COMPOSITION OF MATTER FOR 
THE WELDING AND SOLDERING OF 
ARTICLES CONSTRUCTED 
OF ALUMINUM. 


Under number 1,239,854, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Clarence Charles Wells, Fort 
Worth, Texas, for a composition of matter for the 
welding and soldering of articles constructed of alum- 
inum described herewith; 


_The herein described composition for welding and sol- 
dering articles constructed of aluminum, consisting of alumi- 
num one part, lead three parts, block tin seven parts and 
zinc two parts, substantially as described. 
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INSTRUCTIVE REPORT ON TESTING OF 
GALVANIZED COATINGS. 


In the reports of the various committees at the re- 
cent four-day meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, there were given interesting notes on the testing 
of galvanized coatings on metal sheets. The com- 
mittee on Preservative Metallic Coatings for Metal 
had investigated the relative merits of the method used 
for determining the weight of coating on galvanized 
materials and had submitted a list of questions to 75 
parties concerning the testing and sampling of metal- 
lic coatings for metals, which included manufacturers, 
consumers and testing laboratories. From the replies 
to these queries, the following conclusions were 
drawn: 


“The Preece test, which involves immersion in a neutral 
solution of copper sulphate, is still in prevalent use in spite 
of its general condemnation; it is recommended for inspec- 
tion purposes, on account of its ease of manipulation, no 
necessity for use of a balance and consistent results (if 
properly carried out). This test appears to be used entirely 
for the inspection of wire. Many of the replies stated that 
the thickness of coating for such materials is expressed as 
the number 6f immersions required by the Preece test for 
stripping off the coating. 

“There is a considerable diversity of physical tests, the 
tendency being that only in case the sheet material is to be 
fabricated, should physical tests be specified and that such 
tests should bear some relation to the use to which that 
particular gauge is to be put. 

“No uniformity whatever in the method of sampling 
sheet material prevails. Wires are universally sampled at 
the end of the reel or coil. 

“The thickness of coating on sheets is generally ex- 
pressed in ounces per square foot; that is, one square foot 
includes both surfaces of the sheet. 

“The thickness of wires (by users and inspectors in 
general) is generally expressed in terms of the number of 
immersions in the Preece test. Other methods used (or 
suggested) are ounces per ton, ounces per unit area, and 
ounces per unit length.” 

Another test, the basic lead-acetate method, consists in the 
immersions of the sample which has been previously cleaned, 
dried and weighed in a solution of lead acetate of known 
concentration; the zinc passes into solution and a layer of 
spongy lead which can be easily removed from the surface 
of the sample, replaces it. A series of several 4-minute 
immersions with alternate scrubbing to remove the lead is 
practically always necessary. The difference in weight be- 
tween the original, or coated, sample and the same after 
stripping represents the weight of zinc coating. 

The hydrochloric acid-antimony-chloride method con- 
sists of immersions of the samples tested in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid to which has been added a small amount 
of a solution of antimony chloride. Immersions of 1-min- 
ute duration are considered ample. The samples are cut 
to size so that the loss of weight in grams is numerically 
equal to the weight of coating in ounces per square foot. 
Wires of Number 9 gauge, the size used, should be cut in 
lengths of 10 15/16 inches. 

As a result of its investigations, the committee recom- 
mended both the basic-lead-acetate and the hydrochloric acid- 
antimony-chloride methods for determining the total coating 
of hot-dipped galvanized materials; the slight tendency o! 
the second method to “run high” should be borne in mind, 
however. For determining the small local spots of minimum 
thickness, the first method should be used. 


& 


GIVES RESULTS. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

I wish to thank you for the results your papéet 
gives as I have secured a tinner and have received sev- 
eral answers from others. 

Yours truly, 
Earvt E. WALTERS. 

Abingdon, Illinois, September 12, 1917. 



















TRUMBULL STEEL COMPANY TO ERECT 
MORE OPEN HEARTH FURNACES: 


The Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, has 
authorized the erection of two additional open hearth 
furnaces to make a total of seven and to give the 
corporation an annual steel ingot making capacity of 
about 400,000 tons. The Company has just completed 
an additional tin mill, making a total of 21 in opera- 
tion, which it is said, places the Company third among 
the independent tin plate producers in the country. 





CLOSE INSPECTION MAKES INLAND STEEL 
COMPANY’S PRODUCT SAFE AGAINST 
FLAWS AND IMPERFECTIONS. 


The element of time is one of the costliest factors 
which enter into the cost of production of any com- 
The natural 
therefore, is 


modity. 

tendency, 
to speed up production 
cut down 
Sometimes this is 


in order to 
cost. 
done at the expense of 
quality, especially in 
cases where competition 
is keen and the margin 
of profit too narrow. It 
takes time to make thor- 
ough inspection at every 
stage in the process of 
manufacture. And time 
is money—trite though 
the proverb be. Conse- 
quently, when a big cor- 
poration as the Inland 
Steel Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, adopts for its 
policy of inspection the stead 
motto, “When in Doubt, Reject,” it means more than 
appears at first glance. It signifies a sturdy honesty. 
There is in it something of that pride in the work of 
his hands which characterized the craftsman of the 
Middle Ages. It 
The illustration appearing herewith depicts what the 
Company calls 


denotes factory plus personality. 


“one of the most rigid of all our many 
inspections.” It shows a trained expert who lifts each 
galvanized sheet singly from the conveyer which car- 
ries it from the galvanizing pot. This skilled inspector 
If the 
slightest defect is discovered or even if he is in doubt 


closely scrutinizes both sides of the sheet. 


as to its existence, he rejects the sheet and sends it 
back to be galvanized over again. 
eo 


ISSUES BOOKLET OF HELPFUL IDEAS 
SUGGESTIONS ABOUT ROOFING. 


AND 


Metal shingles are a live proposition for the sheet 
metal contractor. They enable him to go after the 
sloping roof business in his locality and thus make 
additional profits. ! 
will need no second invitation to write for the latest 


edition of the booklet “Concerning that Roof” which 


Hence the enterprising contractor 
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is issued by the Cortright Metal Roofing Company 


and contains many helpful ideas on roofing of all 
kinds, specializing on the advantages of Cortright 
Metal Shingles. 

The booklet contains 32 pages of well-written text 
matter, handsomely illustrated and bound in an attrac- 
tive gray cover. It commences by picturing Cortright 
Shingles as the permanent roof—‘conceived a genera- 
tion ago, the creation of men whose mental vision so 
pierced the future that they could definitely forecast 
the disappearance of wood shingles, accurately meas- 
ure the limitations of stone slates and earthen tiles 
three decades ahead of their time, and indicate the 
one enduring material for a permanent roof.” Inter- 
esting and convincing comparisons are drawn between 
the metal shingles and wood shingles, siate, plain tin 
and other roofings, proving indisputably that the metal 
shingle is ideal for sloping roof work because it pos- 





on Both Sides. 


Inspected 


sesses maximum endurance and affords greatest pro- 
tection, 

The three-fold reason for the permanence of Cort- 
the 


mechanical perfection in manufacture ; and 3—correct 


right Metal Shingles: 1—the basic material; 2 
principle of application, is outlined in a graphic, fore- 
ible manner, following which the various styles and 
features are pictured and described. Practically every 
page of the catalog shows a house roofed with Cort 


} 


right metal shing ea. 4 opies of this informative book 
let will be sent upon request, by the Cortright Metal 
Roofing Company, Philadelphia or Chicago. 
soxinsniniiiainasataliie 5 

The man who very seldom finds time to read will 
have a hard time to grow larger, and the man who 
does not grow larger will grow smaller, and his busi 
ness will follow the lines of his own development. 
One has to progress or retrogress in this world, and 
what is true of the individual is true of his business. 
What one learned yesterday may not be true today, 
and no man is safe in blindly following the principles 
that he learned in his school days. The world moves 
and the only way to keep pace with its progress is by 
reading. 
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CLAYTON AND LAMBERT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY ADDS IMPROVEMENTS 
TO GASOLENE FIREPOT. 


l‘rom time to time complaints are heard about dirt 
finding its way into the gasolene of firepots which use 
that kind of fuel. The cause for such complaints is said 
to have been completely removed by the improvements 
added to the Number 1 Firepot 
made by the Clayton and 
Lambert Manufacturing 
Company of Detroit, Mich- 
igan. A dust-proof cap or 
filler plug is one of the ad- 
ditions which notably in- 
creases the efficiency of the 
Clayton and Lambert fire- 


which have been 


7 & ! , 2 7 > 
Ore Coane pot. Another new feature 
is a cushion protection 


DETROIT, MICA, Uys 
: rom band at the bottom of the 


Clayton and tambert Numbertank. This safeguards the 
tank in rough service and renders it practically inde- 
The tank itself is made of heavy gauge 
welded steel. Perfect control of the flame is obtained 
by means of a swiveled burner which allows it to be 
moved as desired. This burner has a specially de- 
signed generator for superheating the gasolene. A 
considerable saving of fuel is declared to be the result 
of its operation. .A convenient feature of the Clayton 
and Lambert firepot is that the top section can be 
removed, thus producing an open fire or torch. A 
catalog. giving details and prices may be had for 
the asking. 


structible. 


~~ 
~~oo 


ROTABLE VENTILATOR THAT 
REVOLVES FREELY. 


The New Rotable Standard Ventilator, illustrated 
herewith, is the invention of J. W. Meixell, who after 
having had ex- 
perienced consid- 
erable — difficulty 
from down drafts 
in his own home 
decided he would 
construct a ven- 
tilator which 
would work prop- 
erly. The supe- 
rior service 
which this venti- 
lator rendered led 
to its manufac- 
ture for general 
distribution and 
since the time it was put on the market it has met 
with success. The New Rotable Standard Ventilator 
is designed to utilize the down current of the winds 
and to induce horizontal currents of air from the 
chimney or building so as to greatly increase the draft 
or ventilation. The capacity of the opening corre- 
sponds with the size of the flue, and it is always away 
from the wind, like a weather vane. The makers claim 
that the parts and bearings are so constructed that 





INVENTS 





New Rotable Standard Ventilator. 





they cannot be affected by the heat, cold or the ray- 
ages of storms. The sensitive bearings minimize fric- 
tion so that the ventilator turns easily in the slightest 
draft. When attached to a troublesome chimney or 
stack any weather force bearing upon it has the effect 
of increasing the direct draft. The manufacturers 
claim that the same is true when ventilator is used for 
the ventilation of buildings. As the opening cf this 
ventilator is not affected by storms it permits the en- 
trance of light, and for this reason has the advantage 
of lighting the apartment it ventilates. 

‘ull information together with circulars and price 
list may be obtained by writing the Standard Ven- 
tilator Company at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


-_ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Coal Chutes. 
l'rom Raymer Hardware Company, 56 East Fifth Street, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Kindly let us know who makes galvanized steel 
coal chutes such as are used by the coal companies 
for delivery purposes on their wagons. 

Ans.—H. B. Sackett Screen and Chute Company, 
1691 Elston Avenue, Chicago. 

Wire Nails. 
From Merchant and Evans Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Please advise who makes wire nails with a large 
head for nailing felt roofing. 

Ans.—American Steel & Wire Company, 208 South 
l.a Salle Street; Cambria Steel Company, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue; Corbin Screw Corporation, 335 
Wells Street; Illinois Nail Company, 826 Dix Street; 
and Wilson Steel Products Company, 49th and \est- 
ern Avenue; all of Chicago. 

Steel Radiators. 
From E. C. Lehmann, Monee, Illinois. 

Will you kindly tell me who makes steel radiators 
for steam? 

Ans.—American Pressweld Radiator Corporation, 
175 West Jackson Boulevard; and American Radiator 
Company, 820 South Michigan Avenue; both of 
Chicago. © 

Steel Fire Escapes. 
rom Storm, Newlin and Watson, Chrisman, Illinois 

Kindly advise who makes steel fire escapes. 

Ans.—Enos Fire Escape Company, 520 North 
Sangamon Street; Hanke Iron Wire Works, Albany 
and Chicago Avenues; F.. P. Smith Wire and Iron 
Works, Lake and Dearborn Streets; and Standard 
Fire Escape Company, 166 North May Street; all of 


Chicago. 
—opo— 


ITEMS. 





The Kansas City Sheet Steel & Tube Company, 
Dover, Delaware, has been chartered with $1,000,000 
capital to make sheet metal and other products. F. A. 
Armstrong, W. S. Randall and C. M. Egner, Elkton, 
Md., are the incorporators. 

A list of the names and addresses of American mant- 
ufacturers of tin plate has been prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Copies 
may be obtained from the Bureau or its district oF 
Refer to file Number 777° 


co-operative offices. 
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Andrew F. Carew, 


Williams & Co., 


1,239,459. Tool and Tool-holder. 
Coney Island, N. Y., assignor to J. H. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Nov. 30, 1915. 

1,239,487. Fishing-hook. Arthtir Lee Hill, Faxon, Okla. 

1,239,502. Measuring Instrument. William E. Meadwell, 
Ithaca, N. Y., assigner of one-third to John O. Little, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Filed Dec. 18, 1915. 

1,239,514. Stove. William Eaton Perryclear, Savannah, 
Ga., assignor of one-half to Luther Wilson High, Wilson, 
N.C. Filed Feb. 21, 1917. 

1,239,544. Sash-locking Mechanism. 
Lagrange, Ga. Filed May 25, 1916. 

1,239,577. Safety-Razor. Farnum I. Dorsey, Winchester, 


Oscar W. Tucker, 


Mass. Filed Aug. 7, 1916. 
_ 1,239,582. Door-Bracing Device. Christian G. Filzer, 
Erie, Pa. Filed Dec. 30, 1914. 
1,239,590. Level. James Elliott Griffin, New Britain, 
Conn. Filed Aug. 21, 1916 
1,239,593. Culinary Utensil. Joakime C. Hansen, Grand 
Marais, Minn. Filed Oct. 8, 1915. 
_. 1,239,615. Plate-Lifter. Frank Mitchell, St. Jo, Tex. 
Filed Feb. 28, 1917 
_ 1,289,626. Knife-Guard. Harry O. Sebring, Deer Wood, 
Minn. Filed Dec. 20, 1916. 
_ 1,239,632. Attachment for Ovens. Louise D. Steward, 
Boise, Idaho. Filed Jan. 22, 1915. 
1,239,641. Cooking Apparatus. Charles B. Trescott, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed May 24, 1916. 
1,239,644. Razor. George H. Tuttle, Lincoln, Nebr. 
_ 1,239,681. Gas-Burner. Andrew J. English, Cincinnati, 


hio, assignor to George J. Uckotter, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed 
Aug. 12, 1915. 
1,239,686. Clothes-Boiler. 


: Haluska, Johnstown, 
Pa. Filed Dec. 27, 1916. 


Stefan 


1,239,689. Lawn-Rake. Tomokichi Hanamma, Alameda, 
Cal. Filed May 24, 1917. 
1,239,709. Saw-Clamp. Walter McDaniel, Spokane, Wash. 
Filed Apr. 23, 1917. 
., 1,239,722. Animal-Trap. Stephen Reese, Sumner, Wash. 
Filed Mar. 10, 1917. 

1,239,735. Rake. Chauncey Warren Smith and Clarence 


Filed Mar. 14, 1917. 
Sam Taylor, Morgan- 


Merritt Lamb, San Bernardino, Cal. 
1,239,742. 
town, N.C. 


Carpenter’s Square. 
Filed May 16, 1916. 








Idaho. 
Hauen- 
stein, Kansas City, Mo., assignor of one-fourth to Thomas 


Plummer, 


John 


1,239,779. 


1,239,788. 


Finney, 
Attachment. 


Saw-Set. George 
Cooking-Utensil 


EK. Lander, Kansas City, Mo. Filed Apr. 24, 1917. 
1,239,802. Door-Securer. Robert Andrew 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed July 28, 1916. 
1,239,834. Dish-Pan. Marvin A. Smith, Cottonwood, Ala. 
1,239,847. Universal Screw-Driver. George Townill, 
Plainville, Il. Filed Jan. 12, 1917. 
1,239,881. Garbage-Receptacle. 
paign, Ill. Filed Aug. 17, 1916. 
1,239,889. Means for Holding the Fore-ends of Fire- 
arms in Position. Arthur P. Curtis, Fulton, N. Y., assignor 
to The Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. Filed Mar. 28, 1913. 


Macbeth, 


Frank M. Cawby, Cham 


1,239,938. Stovepipe-Shelf. Vincent Mrasek, Burbank, 
Fla. Filed June 19, 1916. 
1,239,961. Screw-Driver. Henry W. Pomeroy, North- 


ampton, Mass. Filed May 12, 1915. 

1,239,962. Clothes Pin or Retainer. Thomas M. 
and John W. Tillman, Cooper, Tex. Filed Sept. 1, 1916. 

1,239,975. Strainer. Hannah A. Signor, Schenectady, N 
Y. Filed Jan. 17, 1917. 

1,240,035. Framing-Square. Alfred L 
Great Falls, Mont. Filed Oct. 7, 1916. 

1,240,037. Washtub and Washboard Combined. 
T. Ellis, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Apr. 23, 1917. 

1,240,043. Fish-Line Bob or Float Walter W 
and Peter D. Maire, Lakewood, Ohio; said Maire assignor 
of his right to W. R. White, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Jan. 27, 


Pric c 


Druckemiller, 
George 


( i! cLrorv 


1915. 
1,240,044. Sash-Strip Fastener. Gustaf F. Gullborg, 
Renova, Pa. Filed Mar. 28, 1917. 
1,240,093. Washboard. John H. Ryan, Dayville, Conn. 


Filed Oct. 14, 1916. 
1,240,107. Window Sash and Ventilator. 

Ridgway, Ia. Filed Nov. 6, 1915. 
1,240,118. Washboard. Ulysses S 

$rown, Logansport, Ind. Filed Dec. 1, 


Frank Victor, 


Brown and Lucy E. 


1916. 


1,240,131. Ice-Cream Freezer. Thomas R. Gibbs, Bel 
haven, N. C. Filed May 23, 1916. 
1,240,138. Screw-Holding Attachment for Screw-Drivers. 


Filed Mar. 24, 1917. 
IToshino, 


Otto A. Haufe, Secaucus, N. J. 
1,240,144. Lunch-Kit Yoshisaburo 
Colo. Filed Jan, 31, 1917 


Denver, 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








GOVERNMENT FIXES PRICE OF COPPER; 
STEEL STILL IN DOUBT. 


On Thursday of this week President Wilson ap- 
proved an agreement entered into by the War Indus- 
tries Board by which the United States Government, 
its allies and the public will obtain copper at 234% 
cents a pound f. 0. b. New York. This price is sub- 
ject to revision after four months if conclusive evi- 
dence is presented to show that it should either go up 
or down. It is generally believed that the price fixed 
will be acceptable to copper interests—in fact, it is a 
cent or two higher than some of the operators had 
hoped for. As a result of the agreement, all supplies 
of copper for the allies and other buyers will pass 
under the supervision of the War Industries Board. 

Working with the copper price of 23% cents as a 
basis, the Government will next fix the price of steel. 
Some observers believe that not less than $68.00 a ton 
will be agreed upon for the steel output, and men in 
touch with the steel situation say that those consider- 
ing the mattér have been wavering during the last week 
or ten days from $62.00 to $68.00 as the price. The 
fixing of the copper price was voluntary, and what is 
said of the attitude of copper producers is said to be 
typicak of leading producers of steel and other basic 
commodities. 

Some sections of the trade are said to show a disap- 
pointment over the limited character of government 
buying. Estimates that placed the total consumption 
at high figures are being revised in favor of figures 
that, if anything, are more conservative than those 
announced early in the war. On an average basis, it 
is shown that consumption by the Government will 
fall much below expectations. In some branches 
practically the entire production will be taken, while 
in others the output will hardly be touched. Plates 
will be consumed up to the limit and it is probable that 
some of the mills engaged in making other products 
will be called upon to help increase.the output. 

Since the fixing of the $2.00 base for bituminous 
coal the fuel situation has become more serious, and 
the present and future effects upon the steel industry 
are causing no small concern. For the past two weeks 
or so, Eastern producers of plates and shapes have 
been facing a shut-down because of the short shipments 
of gas coal, and it now appears that the Government 
must actually go into the business of supplying coal for 
some of the iron and steel producers from whom it 
has bought material. It is also likely that steel com- 
panies which buy blast furnace coke in the market may 
be forced to look to the Government for a supply of 
coke in order to be able to deliver government steel. 
Blast furnaces just recently were unwilling to enter 
into contracts for coke, as they were expecting almost 
daily the announcement of the government prices. In 





the past week or so, some furnaces which have sold 
pig iron through the first half of 1918 have contracted 
for coke at $8.50, some of these contracts running 
through all of 1918. 

STEEL. 

In the finished steel market, the first signs of re- 
sumption of activities come from jobbers, who are 
beginning to exhibit a slight interest. Many of them 
were not regularly covered for fourth quarter, and 
there is business to be done despite thesfact that job- 
bers have been disposed to reduce stocks and quite a 
few were overbought to October ist. For the time 
being, it is not to be expected that prices will be 
quoted by jobbers as low as to regular manufacturing 
consumers, but the mills are nevertheless toning down 
their quotations. An example of this was noted re- 
cently in steel bars when a quotation of 4% cents, 
for two months the lowest figure named for any de- 
liveries, gave way to a 4 cent quotation in the case of 
some fourth quarter contracts. Structural shapes 
have lately followed suit, and some fourth quarter 
contract tonnage has recently been available at 4 cents. 
Jobbers thus far have evinced little interest in fourth 
quarter business, but it is predicted that there will soon 
be considerable buying of the various steel products 
handled by jobbers under quarterly contracts. 


COPPER. 

The price of copper during the week was kept ham- 
mered down because of the knowiedge that the gov- 
ernment soon would make a definite announcement as 
to fixed prices, and as mentioned above, the price was 
fixed at 23% cents a pound f. o. b. New York. It 
is believed that the government’s decision will have 
little bearing upon the future of the copper market, 
as labor troubles are causing a shortage of supplies. 
The stand of producers gives some backing to this 
view. Electrolytic quotations are about as follows: 
Spot and September, 2714 cents; October, 27 to 27% 
cents ; fourth quarter, 2634 to 27 cents. Promp prime 
lake copper is quoted nominally at 27 to 27/2) cents. 
Casting copper continues scarce and is quoted at 27 
cents. 

It is the belief of trade authorities that a shortage 
of copper is a grim reality, and that only the immediate 
full resumption of production will serve to correct 


_the conditions. Owing to the precedence which the 


contracts of the United States and the Allied Govert- 
ments receive, the scarcity of the metal falls 0 
domestic consumption. 


TIN. 
An easier tendency was noted in the domestic market 
for tin during the week, due largely to a decline ™ 
London, which in turn was influenced by the compara 
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tively easy Singapore market, in the face of a large 
business. The market on Straits tin is feeling the 
result of competition of other kinds of tin, and prices 
have been shaded, the inside quotation being not over 
62 cents. 

Banca tin is again obtainable at 60 cents a pound for 
spot shipment and Chinese Number 1 at 5534 cents. 
Futures and Straits tin are about 44 cent per pound 
lower. A good demand for tin continues, but buyers 
seem to be exercising their usual caution in contract- 
ing more than ever. 


LEAD. 

The stagnation in the lead market continues, and 
second hands are quoting the trust price for all deliv- 
eries, although nearly all the independent producers 
are asking the trust equivalent. Buyers continue very 
shy and evidently have been demoralized by the recent 
decline in price. Their expectation that a further 
reduction would be made was realized late in the week 
when all interests in the lead market reduced the price 
to about 744 cents per pound for September and Octo- 
ber deliveries, New York basis. Chicago warehouses 
have reduced prices on American pig and bar lead 
$1.60 per hundred pounds, the new quotations being 
respectively: $9.00 and $9.50. Sheet lead has been 
reduced $1.15 per hundred pounds, the new quota- 
tion for full coils being $11.85 and for cut coils, $12.10. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices in the Chicago market remain the 
same as those quoted in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarpWARE REcorp last week as follows: XXX Guar- 
anteed, 2 & Ya, 38% cents; Commercial, 4% & 4%, 360% 
cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 34% cents. 


SHEETS. 

While prices in the sheet market are still nominal, 
representing the absence of any large volume of gen 
eral trade, there are beginning to be marked develop- 
ments. The indisposition of mills to book 1918 busi- 
ness, in the face of numerous requests for consumers 
that they do so, is commencing to disappear, and some 
business has been transacted on electrical sheets in the 
past week which on an old style of reckoning would 
represent a base price of above 9g cents a pound. 
Jobbers in sheets are beginning to show an interest 
in rounding out their supplies for the fourth quarter. 
It is not believed that much business has as yet been 
done, but mills are likely to close with jobbers for 
fourth quarter before business opens up with manu- 
facturing and consumers for the first quarter or first 
half of next year. 


SPELTER. 

The spelter market was steady throughout the 
Week, prices showing little change. Sales in the New 
York market of September spelter were made at 8% 
cents, St. Louis, and small quantities for fourth 
quarter at 814 cents, which are the prices being quoted 
by most of the active producers. The term ‘ 
Producers is used for the reason that many producers 
have either curtailed or stopped their operations and 


‘active” 
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are out of the market altogether. Dealers are taking 
greater interest and are buying futures against their 
sales of prompt metal. Consumers are still timid, and 
despite the comparative cheapness of the metal, they 
are buying only on a hand-to-mouth basis. The Gov- 
ernment has asked for bids of 2,000,000 pounds of 
Grade “B” spelter for extended deliveries which will 
be opened on September 24th. The latest price quoted 
in the market on this grade is 11% cents, with most 
of the sellers holding for 12 cents or better. So far 
as is known, no bids have been asked on Grade “A” 
spelter to take the place of the order for 10,000,000 
pounds which the Government was about to place at 
12% cents and then withdrew. Chicago warehouses 
have advanced prices on spelter in slabs '4 of a cent 
per pound, the new quotations being 914 cents. 
OLD METALS. 

‘rom the unsettled conditions now prevailing irt 
scrap in the Chicago district, one fact stands out 
clearly, and that is, the market is slipping. Trading 
is suspended as far as important transactions are con- 
cerned, and what few sales there are, furnish no 
definite line upon prices or probable ultimate values. 
Individual deals are governed by the interests of the 
buyer or seller and have no general significance. The 
bullish sentiment which was strongly in evidence 
among the dealers a few weeks ago has largely disap- 
peared, and now the opinion seems to be that prices 
are likely to decline. Wholesale dealers’ quotations, 
which may be considered nominal are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $40.50 to $42.00; old iron axles, $40.50 
to $42.00; steel springs, $37.00 to $38.00; Number 1 
wrought iron, $35.00 to $36.00; Number 1 cast iron, 
$23.00 to $24.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 21 
cents; light brass, 1234 cents; lead, 5% cents; zinc, 
534 cents; cast aluminum, 20 cents. 

PIG IRON. 

The pig iron market is still waiting for develop- 
ments, with possible government price fixing the 
dominant factor. l*urnaces are not making any great 
inquiry for supplies, and occasional sales of small lots 
to supply imperative requirements furnish the only 
break in the quiet market. Despite the fact that new 
orders are scarce and prices are declining, the market 
shows no weakness as stocks are small and consumers 
who ordered some time ago are insisting on prompt 
delivery. The coke situation is causing a real crisis 
to furnaces, and the production is in consequence low. 
Pittsburgh reports prices falling, sales of basic pig 
iron being made at $42.00 a ton, which is $6.00 a ton 
under the level that has been prevailing. 

The Matthew Addy Company's Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, September 22, 1917: 

In the pig iron market there is not precisely a deadlock 
between buyers and sellers, but the buyers are all waiting, 
expecting that the government is going to take a big club and 
knock high prices on the head. Were it not for this ex 
pectation of government regulation of iron prices, the mar- 
ket would be just as active as it has been at any time since 
the beginning of the great expansion of the iron trade. 
There is no question as to that, because in every direction 
more iron is needed than can be supplied. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication cong Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 











| 
LEAD. 
: : an 


|American Pig. ... 00 , : 
. Irwin's Rackaie .. Nets Ec cclsotesacssesoconts aa 
50&1 Carpenter's Nut.......+. beens 


| Palhcells 00000. per 1001bs.$11 85 
PIG IRON. | Cut coils per 100lbs. 12 10 


Northern Fay., No. 2... 

Southern a _— - per Ib. 5 a 
peeeesooenseose atin 

8-inch per doz.$12 50| Digwell, 8-inch per doz. $12 50 

Pigwet ee Post Hole and Well. . Nets.| Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... Nets. 

Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz. 8 25| Vaughan's, 4 to9-in.. -perdoz. 10 00 


eeeeeeeeeteeee 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. 
TIN PLATES. 
Per Box | Ship. Ship. 
14520...00eeeseeeeee-818 60 ADZES Ford's, with or without screw... 15 Ford's, with or without screw. .15 
SEER oovccceeccecoooeed® BS Carpenters’. Snell's “ ad = 13% Snell's 15% 
Se eee Plumbs. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeer 15% | 
AWLS. 


Coopers’. AWLS. 
Brad. 


2 
--35 20 Resvecte. ceeegeesee coececees as Brad 
ite’s a 
$6000666600000000C0 No. 3 Handled No. 3 Handled 
allroad. No. 1050 Handled... No. 1050 Handled... - 
DUNS. c ccccccccscocecoess-aen Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
AMMUNITION. Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. 


5a9s, Percusstom—per 1,000. Harness. 
F yt. Waterproof, I- MAES. 0000 08 
2 


5 00 Musket oceteseecees ceccccces 


shells, Loaded— 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with St Powder... 
n. 8Oscccccecee NOG “Eee 
atta -per 100 Ibe. 10 05 
No. lds... o ss... -: per 100 Ibe. 10 10 32% ; 

0. 16..ccccccceee POF . 1 handled 5| No. 1 handled 
Be ce ” . : ‘ No. IS, socket han‘id.* 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK| $™okelese Repeater Grad . 7 Stanley > Cae 
No. 18-20..........per 100 Ibs. $9 80| Black Powder 3 
No. 22-24.........-Dee 100 tbe. 9 85\y. M. C. | AXES 
Bye BE 000s He Nitro Club $29, - ; , 

9 95 eee eee eee eeeeseee %, Boy's Ha . Boy's Handled. 
| Niagara.....sssecoed 900 


-per 100 Ibe. 
No. 27....e+++++++-per 100 Ibs, 
No. 28....+.++++++-per 100 Ibs. 10 00 SeTOT tab Singhs. .secccscesd 


Cokes, 270 lbs.......1X 20228 








Broad. 75 100 
GALVANIZED Ces Wele—om 1000 Plumbs, West, Pat.......+++2: -o4| Bach "529 i Oo 400 550 
Can. Pat $53 00 BEVELS, TEE 


7-8 
Ba, £6 cccvcccecces 100 1 102 “ ‘ 
oar 009 afte 25 > “  Firemen's (handied), 
per doz. $19 00/Stanley’s, rosewood handle, OOF aes 


No. 18-20..........per 1001bs. 19 40 
No. 22-24......-..-per 1001 bs. 10 55 . 
No. 26...2+++++++eper 1001 bs. 10 70 kegs 5 40 
No. 27.....++++++-sDer 1001 be. 10 85 “ kegs.... Single Bitted (handled). 
No. 28....++++-++.+-per 1001 be. 11 00 Worven Siiver Sted 
No. $0...+se00+++-eDer 100Ibe. 11 50 i. a 

- ' 4-kegs.. Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 
per 1001bs.$10 80 canisters 1 00/ cineie Bitted (without handles). 
. eeeeeees per 1001 bs. 10 85 kegs Warren Silver Steel 2 Auger. 
NO. 27... ceeeeeee++ DOr 1001 bes. 10 90 } fe oP Finished a jenniag’ Pattern yee 
oO er ord’s Car and Machine.. 
No. 28....+e+++++ DOF 1001bs. 11 00 tk - Ford's Ship 
rwin 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. Double Bitted (without handles). 
Per 100!be. La Orange: Bair Sporting Blood’s Champion, 34 to 4} Ib. || 
. per | Goz. 
W< ood 8 Smooth No. 20........$10 25/L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting il 
~ No 22-24 4-lb. canisters 12 50 
The above ~ on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting are the base prices. 
34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 





ti) 
* No. 27.........10 40 t-Ib. canisters 
hd No. 26. ...... 10 50 Hercules ‘‘E. C."" and ‘ ‘Infallible’’ 4 toS5 Ibs. advance 50c. } 
50can drums 43 50/44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75Sc. | Countersink. 

Hercules “E. C.,"" kegs No. 18 Wheel 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET |Hercules“E.C.,"’ }-kegs | 2 evaee.. 

IRON. Meseutes “Infallible,” 25 can BAGS, eet NAIL. American Snailbead. 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, ge ne 22 00 | Pounds 20 “ Plat 
100 Ibe., base No. 28...... $1375 Hercules Infallible,"" 10 can 9 00 Pet 10: - "$s 0 650 7350 9 ‘| Mahew’s Flat 
Hercules “E.c. 3. -kegs Snail 
Hercules ‘*E.C.” and “Infallible’’ BALANCES, SPRING. | Dowell. 

SOLDER. 1 00 , Russell Jeant 
KXX Cais tSt.ae> 384¢/ Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle,  __|Pelouze..... excneves seenennaned Areata 
Commercial § & ¢ «SG he canisters _ | Gimlet. 
No.1 Plumbers... ..... ‘S  344¢/ Hercules Lightning Rifle, Standard Double Cut......--- 
a BARS, CROW. ee 


SPE Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
in Slabs vaLTeR ms canisters . ne . 1 Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 

o MYTTITITITI TTT TTT TTT ithe 3 Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 | 

ercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SHEET ZINC. canisters........ = wae + 100 ‘ BASKETS. | Reamer. 

.$22 00 ANVILS. joey Fo ae 
eeeererees tandara Squi 
Leas than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00! Trenton, 8! to 150 lke... ste perite : per doz. 10 00, American Octagon. . . 
‘ _ 13 30 


ASBESTOS. 
. 1$ bu 


Cc rewtinens Board and Paper, up to yy”. .17ce Ib. ; 
opper sheet, base sseceee see. 352 Thicker. , .18¢ per lb. a 


Sorew Driver. 
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